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The emblematic picture on this page was drawn for us by Bil- 
lings, and engraved by John Andrew. In the upper part of the 
design appear the State arms, representing the sun rising on the 
Ohio River, an ark floating down with the tide, and wheat sheaves 
in front, surmounted by the Phrygian cap, with the motto, “ Lib- 
erty.” On the right is an armed figure of Minerva, together with 
a steam engine, etc., below which a group of cattle indicate one of 
the leading pursuits of the State. To the left of the State arms, 
we seo the figure of a female teaching a child to read, typifying 
education, a view of the observatory and the famous telescope, a 
palette and chisel representing art, etc. A beautiful vintage scene 
and the ornamental branches of grapes remind us that the culture 
of the grape is an important business in this State. Ohio is bound- 
ed north by Michigan and Lake Erie, east by Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, south by Virginia and Kentucky, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Ohio River, and west by Indiana. It has an area of 


company of New Englanders made the first white settlement at 
Marietta. The Indians were troublesome, until their utter rout 
by General Wayne, in August, 1794. In the war of 1812, Major 
Croghan, a young man of twenty-one, with 160 men, successfully 
defended Fort Sandusky in this State against an attack by Gene- 
ral Proctor, with 500 British regulars and as many Indians. There 
are no mountains in Ohio, though portions of the State are quite 
elevated. There is abundance of coal and iron, the former being 
found in twenty counties. Besides the Ohio, the Muskingum, 
Scioto, Miami, Maumee and Sandusky are considerable streams. 
The climate is temperate and the soil fertile, amply rewarding the 
labors of the agriculturist. By the assessment of 1853, Ohio had 
3,733,169 sheep, 2,341,502 hogs, 1,506,563 cattle, and 574,844 
horses. In the preceding year, there were, in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati, 1200 acres of grapes under cultivation, preducing 500,000 
gallons of wine, and this production has been largely increased 


since. There is quite a variety of forest trees in the State. Though 
manufactures are in their infancy, yet, in 1850, there were 10,622 
establishments in the State, each yielding upwards of $500. In 
January, 1855, there were 2997 miles of railroad completed, and 
1631 in the course of construction. There are altogether 921 miles 
of canal in the State. The lake and river trade of Ohio is very 
great. The aggregate trade of all the ports is between 130 and 140 
millions of dollars. The curing of pork and the manufacture of 
lard oil form a great business in the State. In 1852-53, the num- 
ber of hogs packed was 603,152. In the cause of education, Ohio 
takes a front rank among the States. In 1854, the total amount 
appropriated by the State for school purposes was $2,266,457. In 
the same year, Ohio had 12 colleges with 674 students, seven theo- 
logical schools, and four medical schools. Ohio ranks third among 
the States in population. In 1850, it amounted to 1,980,329. 
The assessed value of property in the State, in 1853, was 
759,381,366. It is an empire in itself. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MABEL, THE RECTOR'S WARD: 


TRUTH AND TREASON IN 1777. 


BY MAJOR BEN: PERLEY POOREB. 


[corrinvED.] 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CRIME’S LAST CHAPTER. 


** So do the dark in soul expire, 
Or live like scorpions girt by fire; 
So writhes the mind remorse has riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven— 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 
Around it flame, within it death!” 


Tar continental force had reached the parish of St. Mary’s, 
within about three days’ march of Quebec, when Herbert Yancey, 
accompanied by a dozen of the Rifles, went forward with orders 
to reconnoitre, and, if possible, to select a suitable place for cross- 
ing the St. Lawrence. Such were the instructions of Colonel 
Arnold; and although Morgan remonstrated strongly against 
risking an officer and party of men so far in advance of the main 
body, Herbert never felt prouder than when he started. The field 
was open for individual distinction, and he felt that he might sig- 
nalize himself in such a manner as to regain the position which he 
was too well aware his intimacy at the recto:’s had injured. 
True, he had received no insult, but it was evident that Ordway 
had prejudiced many against him, and he longed for an opportu- 
nity to clear all tarnish from his escutcheon by some signal ser- 
vice to the cause of independence. 

Passing quickly onward, they arrived at night at a small hamlet, 
where Herbert’s instructions ordered him to stop. The appear- 
ance of the man who kept the small tavern was not at all prepos- 
sessing, and he refused to let them sleep in the house, which he 
said was full ; they could pass the night in the stable-loft, however, 
if they paid for their lodgings in advance. This offer was accept- 
ed, though when the hour for retiring arrived, the host told Her- 
bert that he had a room for him. 

“Not I,” replied the young officer; “I prefer to go with my 
men,” and so accompanied them up into the stable-loft, where 
there was a large mew of clean straw—a luxurious couch to the 
travel-worn soldiers. One by one they sank into the light and 
watchful slumber of men accustomed to snatch their repose when 
they can obtain it, but Herbert found it impossible to follow their 
example. Did he close his eyes, he soon found them open. Did 
he endeavor to count a thousand, he never could get higher than 
fifty. Now his thoughts would wander back to the scenes and 
faces of his Virginia home, and then he would think of Newbury- 
port. Mabel—was she trueto him? Would the love-chain which 
bound their hearts ever be riveted by the holiest of religious sacra- 
ments? Had her father yiclded to the voice of the people and 
changed his allegiance? But soon after midnight, though he 
knew it not, slumber touched him with her wand, and thoughts 
were exchanged for dreams. 

At first, these wild dreams were of an undefinable and fantastic 
nature, but ere long they assumed a more definite shape. He 
dreamed that he was an English officer, with many who loved 
him, and whom he loved at home. Then he was sent on a mis- 
sion to meet a traitor, who would sell his country’s liberties for 
gold. They met, and the traitor’s countenance seemed familiar, 
and they called the perjured wretch Benedict Arnold. He surely 
had seen that man before, but could not (ever dreaming) remember 
where. The compact was made, and he set out to return, rejoiced 
that he was through with his detested mission. But no. He was 
captured by three rebels, who refused to let him escape. He was 
imprisoned, tried, sentenced, and about to be shot. The word 
was given—“ fire !” 

Struggling in a convulsive nightmare, Herbert sprang to his 
feet. It was but a dream, yet the noise of muskets rang in his 
ears, and he found a combat raging around him. The Riflemen, 
with shouts of rage, were dealing blows with the butt-ends of their 
rifles upon thrice their number of assailants, some of whom were 
tiring pistols almost in the very faces of those who refused to sur- 
render. Drawing his sword, and shouting, ‘‘ Washington and lib- 
erty !” Herbert leaped into the dark tide of conflict. Encouraged 
by his example, his men fought like demons, although their assail- 
ants were recruited from below. One by one the determined band 
fell, and at last Herbert, knocked down by the heavy butt of a 
musket, staggered backwards, and was caught at the moment 
when consciousness was fast leaving him. 

When he came to himself, he found that he was lying on a pile 
of straw out of doors, while two officers were bathing his temples 
with cold water. Faint and exhausted, he was lost to all thought 
of the past or future, and gazed vacantly around upon the sad 
scene, dimly visible by the clear light of a full moon. On every 
hand were the dead, the dying, or the wounded. 

“ You made a gallant defence, sir,” said Colonel Dupre—for he 
was the commander of the detachment sent out expressly to sur- 
prise Herbert, whose coming had been projected between Arnold 
and Holbrook. 

But Herbert heard him not. The blow which had felled him 
brought on a slight concussion of the brain, and he was carried 
on a litter to Quebec, while the other prisoners were securely 
guarded. Nota single Rifleman lost his life, but over twenty of 
the royal forces never answered to their names again at roll-call. 

Colonel Dupre had several long conversations with the prisoners 
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as they marched along, and his report to the governor embodied 
such a train of evidence that a warrant was forthwith made out, 
ordering the arrest of Dan Holbrook. 

Early the next morning, before the last notes of the reveille had 
died away, a court-martial was held at the castle, and not only the 
great hall, but every avenue leading to it, was crowded with spec- 
tators. Any court sitting in judgment on a fellow-mortal is im- 
posing, but none have the power so completely as those held under 
“law martial.” Respectfully did the dense crowd open to let the 
officers comprising the tribunal pass to their seats, and then all 
was quiet as the grave. Those officers, it was well known, were 
to try a fellow mortal for a heinous crime, and if guilty, they would 
take away that which they could not give. 

“ Bring the prisoner before the court,”’ said the presiding officer. 

All looked towards a small door, behind the table around which 
the court sat, and soon Holbrook appeared, walking between his 
guards with an air of mingled confidence and defiance. 

“ Let the accusation be read,” said the presiding officer. 

“Stay,” said Holbrook, his scar gleaming like fire across his 
pale cheek. “1 wish this court to examine this pass, signed by 
Lord Howe, which permits me to hold communication with the 
rebels, if I think I can thereby advance his majesty’s interests.” 


As he spoke, his keen eyes glanced anxiously from one to the 
other of the court, for his indomitable villany had before then ex- 
tricated him from worse positions. But he could discover no 
ground for hope in the unrelenting countenances before him. 

“ The prisoner’s defence can be heard at the proper time,” 
coolly remarked the presiding officer. ‘‘ He will now be silent, 
and the judge advocate will read the accusation.” 

It was a lengthy document, upon which Colonel Dupre, who 
had volunteered to act as judge advocate, had worked all night. 
At first, Holbrook’s eves flashed angry defiance, but as he went on 
with charge upon ch. +: 2, they lost all expression. Craven terror 
contended with rage ou his hideous features, but before the docu- 
ment was read, he sat spell-bound, in the stupefaction of silent 
terror. 

“And having preferred these charges,” concluded the judge ad- 
vocate, “I do offer to prove them, and ask that the prisoner be 
put upon his trial for high treason.” 

The sound of Colonel Dupre’s voice appeared to rouse Hol- 
brook from his apathy; and when the presiding officer asked: 
“ Prisoner, are you guilty or not guilty ?”’ he replied : 

“Not guilty; and I object to the jurisdiction of this court.” 

So resolute and unflinching was his bearing that many of the 
spectators began to think him innocent. But the ghastly paleness 
of his cheek flushed for a moment into burning crimson, when he 
heard the judge advocate say : 

* Provost marshal, call Job Carr.” 

Yes—inflamed with rage, and stimulated by a large reward, the 
old miser came to testify all he knew about his old comrade in 
crime. In vain did the dismayed culprit attempt to stop him, for 
the court ordered the provost marshal to apply a gag if silerce 
was not preserved, and so the long catalogue of crime was pre- 
sented, showing up the prisoner in the worst possible light. A 
bundle of letters from him, written the day previous, and obtained 
from the messenger, whose canoe was waylaid, corroborated the 
old miser’s statement, while the testimony of the captured Rifie- 
men confirmed the already unquestionable evidence of guilt. 

Had it not been so, the very appearance of Holbrook would 
have convicted him. Finding that opposition was useless, he lis- 
tened in despair to the catalogue of crime, and as his black, dou- 
ble dyed treachery was exposed, he gnawed his finger-ends in 
anguish until the blood streamed from them. 

At last the witnesses for the prosecution had all been examined, 
and the prisoner was asked if he had any rebutting testimony. 

“No!” was his almost mechanical answer, for he knew not a 
living soul in Quebec who could speak well of him. 

Then the judge advocate, in eloquent tones, depicted the base- 
ness of his treachery, urging his conviction. it was labor lost, 
for their minds were made up. How could the court have any 
doubts ? 

“ Does the prisoner wish to offer any defence 7” 

“ No.” 

Without leaving their seats, or even having the hall cleared, the 
court gave a unanimous verdict of “ Guilty.” The prisoner heard 
it unmoved, but when a murmur of applause arose from the spec- 
tators, he gave such a glance of malignant hatred that it was 
remembered by many to their dying deys. 

In view of the fact that the enemy was close at hand, and an 
example necessary, the presiding officer now pronounced the aw- 
ful sentence, to be executed that very afternoon. “And may God 
have merey on your soul!” was a conclusion to which many a one 
present responded “Amen!” Of all those present, not one went 
out thinking that jastice had been wronged. 

Holbrook was led to the guard-room, where a close watch was 
kept on him, and a clergyman was sent for, But the condemned 
man refused to see him, begging piteously for an interview with 
the governor, that he might make important revelations. Finding 
that this prayer was not granted, be endeavored to bribe his 
guards, promising them large sums in the frenzy of his despair 
if they would suffer him to escape. But all was of no avail. The 
hour arrived ; and when the provost marshal and his guard ap- 
peared to convey him to the place of execution, ho had sank from 
pusillanimous fear to the apathy of despair. 

It was a beautiful autumnal afternoon as the wretched criminal 
was brought forth, his hands tied behind his back, and escorted by 
a strong guard to a temporary gallows which had been erected at 
the spot where he had been seen to hold communication with the 
enemy. Every spot which commanded a view of the fatal rope 
was crowded, and when the procession appeared, it was greeted 


with « murmur of approbation, sounding like the sullen craving 
for human life with which thé storm-king dashes the tempest-tossed 
bark against @ rocky coast. The sullén attitude of the prisoner, 
who actually refused to speak to a clergyman on the scaffold, 
added to the general indignation, and execrations could but reach 
his ear. 

But when all chances of hope were shut out by the drawing 
down of the hangman’s cap, then the helpless victim called for “ mer- 
cy!” in piteous tones. It was too late for repentance then. Fear- 
ful cries spoke the agony of his soul; a shriek rang out like a 
demon’s welcome, and then a senseless mass of humanity, flutter- 
ing in the breeze, was all that remained of the traitor. 

Somehow, news of the trial of his tool reached Colonel Arnold, 
and on the day that his army crossed the river, be sent a flag of 
truce to Governor Carlton, thanking him for having executed one 
who had-—as he worded it—“ deceived them both.” ; 

“He deceived me,” said Colonel MacLean, when the governor 
read him this hypocritical message; “but I think if we could 
hang all his accomplices, the rebel force would lack a commander.” 

“‘ Nay—nay,” replied the governor. “We could not hang any 
one who may yet be of service to the crown. Indeed, I should 
try what influence a bag of gold would have on him now, if I did 
not know that Montgomery has arrived and taken command.” 

“Have you heard that the principal witness against this fellow 
Holbrook, when he was tried, died himself that afternoon?” asked 
Colonel MacLean. “I have just learned the particulars.” 

“What were they, pray?” 

“ Why, it seems that he had promised to give Dupre some in- 
formation about Madame de Frontenac’s long missing husband 
and child, but refused to say a word while Holbrook lived. So 
about an hour after the execution, the colonel went to the old 
man’s house. It was barred up, but an old hag who kept it for 
him, and who was delighted at the justice done Holbrook, found a 
way in. As they opened a door leading to the kitchen, they saw, 
to their horror, old Carr lying on the hearth, with the blood trick- 
ling from a wound in his temple, caused by falling against a sharp- 
cornered andiron, as he stooped to light acandle. The colonel 
raised him up, but the last traces of life were extinct.” 

“ Poor old fellow!’ said the governor; “ he has joined his old 
comrade in crime, and the betrayer scarcely outlived the betrayed.” 

“There is some mystery about the cause of their quarrel,” said 
Colonel MacLean, “and I believe that again Madame de Fronte- 
nac has lost track of her husband and child.” 

“ She deserves to find them,”’ replied the governor, “ for she has 
taken the entire charge of the hospitals. Already she and her 
Indian girls nurse the sick of the garrison and the prisoners taken 
yesterday, and they have volunteered for the siege.” 

“Noble creatures!” exclaimed the gallant MacLean. “ Such 
is not the prudish philanthropy of some women, but it is emphati- 
cally that ‘loving kindness’ which has made the name of Mary 
immortal.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CARKIED, BUT NOT CAPTURED. 


“The bursting shell, the asunder, 

The rattling | 

And ever und anon, in 
The of the cannonade ” 


Fortunate was it for Herbert Yancey that, on reaching the 
hospital at Quebec, Madame de Frontenac superintended in person 
the dressing of his wound ; for while unloosing his cambric neck- 
cloth, she discovered—fresh beacon-light of hope—the gold cross 
given him by Mabel Gwynne. How she longed to learn how it 
came where she now gazed upon it! and when she ascertained 
that the wearer would not be free from delirium for some days, it 
was with difficulty that she restrained her impatience. Although 
Herbert was in reality a prisoner, taken in arms against his sove- 
reign, yet such was the sympathy excited by his ensnarement by 
the agency of Holbrook, that the governor granted her request 
that he might be removed to the castle, and placed in one of the 
rooms now appropriated to her. 

There, aided by Estelle, she watched the stranger with jealous 
care, and cre many days, his toilsome restlessness subsided into 
an incoherent half consciousness. The seventh day came, and he 
settled by degrees into a torpid lethargy, that left him in the sem- 
blance of a deep sleep without its refreshing calm. From this he 
awoke. Nay—did he not still dream? He had fancied himself 
on the battle-field, and he found himself in a large apartment, fitted 
up in splendid style, although everything had a look of moulder- 
ing decay. Richly gilded cornices surrounded the walls; the 
mantel-piece, of white marble, was curiously carved ; old portraits 
hung in tarnished frames, and heavy curtains of faded damask 
hung over the windows, almost excluding the light of day. 

Neither was he alone, for by his side sat Estelle, her fine eyes 
bent upon some bead-work which she was making for a friend. 
Never, to him, had a mortal appeared so lovely, and at last he 
said, in a faint voice: 

“ Where am 1?” 

“ Hush!’ said Estelle, raising hor finger to her lips, “The 
young warrior is not to speak until his wound is healed. But he 
is among friends.” 

Herbert said no more, but crowds of memories danced across 
his brain. At length his ideas ———e 
remembered his capture. 

“Tam a prisoner ?”’ he asked. 

“ You are among friends,” replied a voice, the tones of which he 
at firet thought were those of Mabel Gwynne. But when he saw 
the speaker, he found that she was much further advanced on life's 
journey, It was Madame de Frontenac. 

“ Thanks—thanks !” whispered the invalid, and again he sank 
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into partial insensibility. But when he next awoke to conscious- 
ness, he was able to tell his story, and to ascertain where he was. 
His kind nurses wrote to his mother, and when they left him at 
sunset, he felt that he was indeed among kind friends. An old 
veteran attended to his wants, brought him news from his com- 
rades in the hospital, and he slept calmly and quietly. 

The next morning, after the visit of the surgeon, Herbert ob- 
tained ink and paper from the veteran, that he might write to 
Mabel Gwynne. As may be imagined, he had much to say, so 
that when Madame de Frontenac came to see him, four closely- 
written sheets lay on the bed. Bringing his missive to a conclu- 
sion, he folded it, and directed it. 

“Can this be sent to Boston by the first courier ?”’ he asked. 

“I will try and send it,” replied Madame de Frontenac ; “ but 
who, pray, is this Miss Mabel Gwynne t” 

“The ward of the Episcopal rector at Newburyport,” replied 
Herbert, his pale cheeks lighting up. 

“Aha! I see that she would be the one to minister to your wants 
just now,” said Madame de Frontenac, with a smile. 

Herbert did not reply, but it was evident that he was of the 
same opinion. Just then the distant sound of martial music was 
heard, and it was answered by drums beating “ to arms” through- 
out the city. Then arose three loud shouts, and soon the streets 
were filled with troops, marching in various directions. 

“ What does this mean?” inquired Herbert, of the old veteran, 
who soon after entered. 

“ Mean, sir? Why, it seems that your Colonel Arnold either 
wishes to sell his men or to frighten us, for he has just paraded 
them in a line outside the walls. His music played, his troops 
gave three cheers, then the music played again. We all expected 
an attack, and hurried to the different posts, but, lo and behold! 
when the tune had been played out, he wheeled his men into pla- 
toons, and away they went to their camp. What it all meant, I 
do not know.” 

Neither Herbert Yancey nor Madame de Frontenac could conjec- 
ture. After some conversation, she inquired : 

“Did you ever see a gentleman bearing my name in the 
provinces ?” 

“No,” replied Herbert. 

“Or a lady?” she went on to ask, looking at him earnestly and 
with hope. 

“No. Indeed I do not know that I have ever been fortunate 
enough to know any French lady.” 

“You speak the language, though ?” 

“ Yes—I acquired that from my tutor at Cambridge.” 

Again the sad-hearted mother felt that ‘her exertions were fruit- 
less, and that disappointment was her lot. Bidding Herbert good- 
day, she retired, nor did he thenceforth see her more than once a 
week. 

As Herbert recovered, he wished to take exercise, and spoke of 
going out, but the veteran informed him that this was forbidden. 

“ You are in my custody,” said he, “ but I am ordered to per- 
mit you to go out upon parole, that you will not leave the city, or 
bear arms again against your lawful sovereign.” 

“Nay,” replied Herbert ; “that is asking too much.” And he 
resolved to himself that he would consent to neither proposition. 
Besides, the weather was very cold, and he was yet feeble. Some- 
times, when he heard the batteries of the besiegers, or saw at night 
their bombs bursting high in air, he would wish for liberty, that he 
might combat with his old comrades. But there appeared but lit- 
tle chance for him, and his attendant, who was not at all disposed 
to converse, could give him no information as to the progress 
made by the besiegers. It was a dreary phase in his life, upon 
which he never looked back with any degree of satisfaction, 
although he was afterwards informed that had it not been for the 
warm intercession of Colonel Dupre, he might have met the fate 
of a spy. 

One bitter cold night—it was the 3lst of December—there was 
another general alarm. The court-yard of the castle was filled 
with adjutants and orderlies, waiting to receive orders, and it was 
evident that an attack was expected. One by one they left, though 
occasionally some would return for fresh instructions, and Herbert 
could scarcely persuade himself that any attempt would be made, 
for the snow fell fast, rendering it impossible to see many feet off. 

But about four o'clock in the morning, a discharge of rockets 
at four different points showed that the enemy was in earnest, 
although it afterwards appeared that two of the storming parties 
were only instructed to make “ feints,” in order to divert attention 
from the two attacks. Another moment, and a fire was opened 
from all the batteries on the advancing columns, the drums of 
which, beating the charge, made Herbert almost frantic. “ Why 
am I not there, with Morgan and my comrades,” was his involun- 
tary exclamation, “ to fight or fall for liberty *” 

“The young warrior can go, if he wishes,” said a musical voice 
at his side. ‘“ The doors are open, and it is not well for the eagle 
to remain caged when the war-clouds look dim.” 

Herbert did not need a second invitation. “Thanks,” he re- 
plied ; then seizing his sword, which Colonel Dupre had brought 
to his room, he sallied into the street. There everything was con- 
fusion, while the thickly-falling snow soon enveloped Herbert with 
a fleecy coat not to be distinguished from that of the British. 

Guided by the noise of musketry, Herbert found his way to the 
lower town, where the cracking rifles and ringing war-whoops told 
him that Morgan was within the walls. Soon he came in sight of 
the fray, where the Highlanders, under MacLean, were disputing 
a narrow street, inch by inch. Pressing forward, and not above 
thirty yards from them, were the Virginians, the fire of their rifles 
flashing through the snow storm, while Morgan was urging them on. 

Just then, along came a field-piece, and Herbert saw that it was 
to be “ masked” in an old building, while the Highlanders were 


to retreat past it; when they had cleared its range, it was to rake 
the advancing column. 

Could he not give warning? Every one was covered with 
snow; every ore was intent upon the work of carnage, and it was 
not yet sunrise. So it was not to be wondered at that Herbert 
slipped gradually through the Highlanders, who either did not 
observe him, or thought him a staff-officer of the garrison. 

Bat he was too late. Scarcely had he worked his way to the 
head of the retreating column, when the gunner applied his match, 
and the priming blazed. Herbert threw himself to the ground, 
almost beneath the window from which the muzzle of the piece 
protruded. There was an explosion, but by some providential 
chance, the piece had been over-elevated, and the Rifles dashed 
on, unharmed, beneath the iron rain. , 

“ For’rd, boys,—for’rd !” shouted Morgan ; and ere Herbert was 
on his feet again, the gallant Virginians had dashed past, as if 
confident of victory. 

Herbert was about to follow them, when his attention was ar- 
rested by a groan from a wounded man, wearing the continental 
uniform, who lay in the centre of the street. 

“Can I help you, friend ?” asked Herbert, kneeling, and raising 
up the sufterer’s head. 

Raising his hand to his forehead, the wounded man wiped away 
the blood with the cuff of his coat, then sprang to his feet, 
exclaiming : 

“It was a narrow escape, and close quarters for a musket ball, 
but I believe it has only grazed the skin. But—” 

He started back, for it had been reported at camp that Herbert 
Yancey was killed. 

“Is that you, Mr. Yancey?” he asked. 

“Why, Ordway!” exclaimed Yancey. 

“Yes. Who would have thought that when I last night told 
Major Morgan how I had wronged you, who I believed was dead 
and gone, that I should see you, and see you here ¢”’ 

Just then, along came a man wearing the continental artillery 
uniform, shouting: ‘‘ Montgomery is killed, and Arnold is wound- 
ed! The orders are to retreat !” 

On he went, but ere he had gone a hundred yards, he was 
stopped by a company of Canadians, who had been marched 
around to flank the Rifles. 

“This way—this way!” said Herbert Yancey, seizing Ordway 
by the arm, and hastening up the bill. . 

It was evident, however, that the engagement was over, as only 
a few straggling shots were heard, and the idea occurred to Her- 
bert that it might be advisable to return to the place from whence 
he had started. Luckily for him and his companion, the troops 
were all engaged in repulsing the enemy; there was not even a 
sentry to oppose them. 

Entering his room suddenly, Herbert started, for there, upon 
her knees, was Estelle. 

“Ah!” she cried, springing to her feet. 
tyrants conquered ?” 

“T fear not,” mournfully replicd Herbert. ‘“ Had we not good 
reason to believe that the case was hopeless, you would not see us 
here.” 

“ But your companion is wounded,” said the noble-hearted girl. 
“ Let me bring Madame de Frontenac.”” She turned towards the 
door, but then stopped to say: “Of course, Mr. Yancey, you will 
not let any one know how you found your door open ?” 

“ Never fear,” replied Herbert ; and she disappeared. 

“ What lovely creature is that?’ asked Ordway. But ere he 
could hear Herbert’s reply, he fell back upon the bed near which 
he stood, faint from the loss of blood, which continued to stream 
from his wound. 

While Herbert was endeavoring to restore him, the door was 
slowly opened, and Estelle came in, attended by a domestic. 

“ Is it here,” she inquired, with apparent ignorance, “ that there 
is a wounded man? Madame de Frontenac cannot leave, and has 
sent me to do the best I can. Ah! he has fainted. Get some 
water, Jacqueline.” 

Bathing Ordway’s forehead with cold water, soon restored him 
to consciousness, and on opening his eyes, he gazed up with a look 
of vacant inquiry into the beautiful face that was bending over 
him. Then, as his recollection returned, he began to stammer 
thanks. 

“ Nay, sir,” said Estelle; “ you must be quiet.” Taking her 
scissors, she clipped the hair from the wounded temple, and having 
washed away the clotted blood, dressed it in a style that would 
have done honor to a veteran practitioner. ‘ There,” she at last 
remarked ; ‘‘the wounded warrior must now remain still for a few 
days, and he will be ready to serve his country again. Good- 
morning.” 

“ Ah, Yancey,” exclaimed Ordway, as she tripped from the 
room, “you are a lucky fellow!” 

“ What—to be cooped up here ?” 

“ Yes—with an angel to attend on you. Never did I expect to 
see any one whose charms rivalled those of Mabel Gwynne, but—”’ 

“ You have not seen one yet, surely ?’’ interrupted Herbert. 

“ What—do you not give this lovely surgeon the preference ?”’ 
eagerly inquired Ordway. 

“Not I. There is no one on earth, Frank Ordway, who, in my 
estimation, is equal either in point of beauty, accomplishments or 
heart to your rector’s ward.” 

“ And your devotion for her is not transferred ?”” 

“To Estelle? Not a particle of it. She has been kind to maj 
in my captivity, but my love for her is that of a brother for a sister.” 


“Thank God!’ fervently exclaimed Ordway. Nor was it long 
before both of them, weary with the fatigues of the night, fell asleep. 


“Are these British 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
IS AN ELEGANT MISCELLANEOUS FAMILY JOURNAL. 


On the first of January we shall commence Votume XII. of 
our favorite journal, It is now the most popular weekly paper in 
America, a reputation which it has enjoyed for nearly eleven years! 
—irculating at the present time more than any other miscellane- 
ous weekly journal in the country, with the exception of BaLLou’s 
Picroriat. It is devoted to polite literature, and it embraces 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, SKETCHES, MISCELLANY, 
STORIES OF THE SEA, ADVENTURES, BIOGRA- 
PHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, AND NOVELETTES, 


written expressly for the paper by the most popular writers of the 
country. It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of 
the time, of peace and war, of discoveries, and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, with a record of all that is new 
and noteworthy, forming an intelligent and instructive companion. 
In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral, dis- 
cussing, neither directly nor indirectly, the tenets of any sect or 
clique ; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and .a welcome visitor to the home circle, north or south, east or 
west. It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to possess the greatest possible amount of intelligence. 
No advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offering the en- 
tire sheet, which is of ruz MAMMOTH 812ZE, for the instruction and 
amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps of eon- 
tributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming, in all its departments, 


AN ORIGINAL PAPER, 


embracing among its regular contributors over forty well-known 
and popular names. 

The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with new, clear and 
beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, being a large 
weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages, and is filled to the 
brim each week with chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just 
such as any father, brother or friend would place in the hands of 
a family circle. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Few papers can compete with ‘“‘ The Flag of our Union” as it regards its 
originatity, numbering, as it does, among its contributors a large list of the 
best names, while its matter is always chaste and entertaining.—Dady Bee, 
Boston. 

Carefully printed upon fine white paper. and filled with original matter from 
beginning to end, *‘ The Flag of our Union ~ merits the extraordinary popu- 
larity which it has enjoyed for ten consecutive years —Ladus’ Repository. 

The best of the Boston weeklies.— Arkansas Herald. 


Go where you will, from Maine to California, you are sure to see “ The Flag 
of our Union” in nearly every family circle. Mr. Ballou evinces great taste 
and liberality in the publication of this charming weekly.— Burlington ( Vi.) 
Sentinel. 

Parents need not fear to place this charming weekly journal in the hands of 
their children. 1t eschews all vulgarisms, and its tone is moral and refined. 
As long as bright eyex love to read delightful stories, it will continue to enjoy 
the extraordinary circulation which it has attained to.— Tribune. 

Justly unrivalled in circulation, ‘‘ The Flag of our Union ” presents its im- 
mense list of subscribers with choice original matter, which they can obtain 
nowhere else. The best writers are engaged upon the paper.— Daily ( Phila.) 
Ledger. 

A Beston weekly journal, long and well established, beautifully printed on 
very five paper, and filled with choice reading for the fireside. Without com- 
ing in the severe garb of a teacher, it inculcates a large amount of information, 
and cultivates in the young a love for reading. — National Incelligencer. 

“The Flag of our Union” is a choice paper, and merits all the many good 
things said about it. It is entirely original,and numbers among its contribu- 
tors many of our best writers, both male and female. It is a treat to see so 
pendeeney printed a paper—clear, bright, and fresh in every line.—New Or- 
leans 


There are few miscellaneous papers so widely known, or so deserving of the 

pularity they enjoy, as Flag of our Union.” Refined, entertaining, 
Penutifully rinted, and choice in all respects, it is a companion for the home 
— Whig. 

Mr. Ballou furnishes his elegant illustrated weekly, ‘‘ Ballou’s Pictorial,” 
and “‘ The Flag of our Union,” together, for $4. year. These two papers will 


render any domestic fireside cheerful all winter long.— Oato Sentinel. 


No paper upon our exchange list is so eagerly sought for by our family as 
“The Flag of our Union.”” It should be a weekly visitor to every American 
fireside; for it is eminently a delightful family paper, combining an unusual 
amount of pleasant original miscellany, with all that is noteworthy in the eur- 
rent events of the day.—Lone Siar, Texas. 

“The Flag of our Union.” in its wide spread circulation, penetrates the log 
cabin of the far West, and the stately mansions of our Atlantic cities. It is 
the pioneer of the miscellaneous weeklies; and ten years of successful enter- 
prise has only served to improve and perfect it, until there is nothing left to 
desire.— Lynn Bay State. 

The pioneer among the miscellaneous weekly press, ‘‘ The Flag of our Un- 
ion” has proved the most popular and successful. After ten years of profit- 
able existence, it is now more pl g and attractive ever.— Quincy 
(Mass ) Patriot. 

A charming weekly visitor te the home circle is “‘ The Flag of our Union ’— 
chaste, moral, and very instructing in each issue, and edited, not by a pair of 
scissors, but by an experienced and careful hand.— Charleston (S. C.) cury. 


Catering for no clique or sect. it is a universal favorite.—Alabama Planter. 


Mr. Ballou, the editor, has many years of editorial experience, and under- 
stands just how to make a paper that will please everybody. Hence the vast 
circulation and popularity of The Flag of our Union.” — Barnstable Patriot. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


1 subscriber, ONE year... $2 00 
4 aubscribers, 7 00 
10 OW 15 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall 
receive the thirteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tus Frac or our Union, and one copy of Bat- 
Lou’s PicroriaL, when taken together, $4 per annum. 
i> Sample copies sent by mail when desired. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EUROPEAN SCENES. 

Servianx Mixstrers.—We present on this page a very pictur- 
esque groups of Servian Minstrels, in their national costume, per- 
forming in an eastern coffee-house. In the balcony, between 
which the two musicians are performing, sits a Greek with his pipe 
to his lips. A turbaned Turk and one or two Armenians are also 
seen in the gallery. The costume of the minstrels is almost iden- 
tical with that of the Greeks,—the fez or cap with its long tassel, 
the gay —— the rich sash, the loose breeches and white petti- 
coats. ¢ instrument used is the “ goosely,” a sort of viol with 
a single string, and played upon by the bow. The melodies these 
people perform are sweet and plaintive, and their voices are rich 
and pleasing ; so sad and tender, however, are their strains, that 
the listener is often painfully affected. At the present time, when 
the settlement of the Danubian principalities is a question mooted 
in almost every news- 
a we take up, in its 

epartment of foreign 
intelligence, our readers 
eannot help feeling curi- 
ous about so interesting 
a people as those who 
inhabit Servia. Even 
in a military point of 
view, the Servians are 
the reverse of contemp- 
tible. Their regular mi- 
litary force does not 
amount to more than 
2000, but every male 
capable of bearing arms 
is enrolled in the militia, 
and they have thus the 
power, in case of emer- 
gency, of collecting no 
fewer than 40,000 t- 
ing men. It is now 
about eleven centuries 
since the Servians, who 
belo to the wide- 
8p Sclavonian stock, 
with which a part 
of Eastern Europe is 
peopled, migrated from 
the Carpathian Moun- 
tains to the Danube; 
but it was not till the 
twelfth century that the 
ty states which they 
rmed were united into 
a single feudal monar- 
chy similar to those 
which, in the middle 
, existed all over 
Europe. This continued 
until 1389, when the 
Servians yielded to the 
conquering arms of the 
Turks. Centuries of 
submission followed, till 
a revolt was headed by 
Czerny-George, a native 
chief, who, in 1806, took 
Belgrade, and governed 
the province till the 
peace of 1814. At that 
period, Servia again sub- 
mitted to the porte; but 
next year, a new revolt, 
under Milosch Obreno- 
witsch, was successful ; 
and he, after ruling Ser- é 
via till 1839, owixg, as 
is supposed, to the influ- 
ence of Russia, was Vi 
obliged wo resign in fa 
vor of his son Michael. Muh i iy 


Being an agricultural 
country, not boasting of 
any seaport, and havi 
no commercial class 
its own, Servia’s popu- 
lation consists principal- 
ly of peasantry. Attired 
in coarse frieze jackets 
am boots, the Servians 
strangers as a re- 
markably tall and vi 
ous race of men, th ir 
forms indicati 


that of the Scottish Highlander. Even the outlaws, who, at the 
beginning of this century, infested the forests that spread over the 
country, were so man Roys in their way—rebels as well as 
robbers ; and under the impression that in plundering rich Mos- 
lems, while displaying aeneedy to the poor, they were really 
doing nothing unjustifiable. Moreover, the Servians are, like the 
Highlanders, brave in battle, hospitable to strangers, and fond of 

laintive music. Lyraam, very striking and 
interesting picture on the next page is an excellent general view of 
Lytham, England, a picturesque old town and a place of great 
resort during the bathing season. It is in Lancaster County, on 
the coast of the Irish Sea, about five and a half miles west-south- 
west of Kirkham, with a station on the Preston and Wyre Rail- 
way, and contains a little over two thousand inhabitants. On the 
right is the principal street, with its long line of houses, many of 


stick, twistings of the “narrative,” and similar mild 
The numerous promenades on the level plain impart a iness to 
this seashore picture. In the distance, beyond the windmill, we 
have a glimpse of the Irish Sea, and of the canvass-covered bath- 
ing machines on the sands. These machines are covered carts on 
four wheels, drawn by a horse. The driver takes the machine out 
into deep water, wheels it round, and the ladies or gentlemen who 
their bathing dresses inside, spring into the water from the 
rear of the vehicle. We are not aware that there are any of these 
machines in this country. It is said that the English, staid and 
stiff at almost all other times, unbend in their aquatic sports, and 
| frolic about in the water like veritable mer men and mermaids. 
Be that as it may, a trip to the seaside, in the warm season, és with 
them, as with us, an obligato episode in English fashionable life. 
Tue Surry Garpens, Loxpor, present 
on the next — 

view 

ens, favorite 
of resort, which has re- 
eently been remodelled 
and decorated, and is 
now a delightful place. 
On the borders of the 


erected a beautiful mu- 
sic hall which will hold 
10,000 ms. Here 
excellent musical enter- 
tainments are given, at 
a price which ome 


these occasions, 

is brilliantly lighted, as 
well as all the — 

ens, ucin, 

myriads of colored lights 
in the water, a picture 
- of oriental ificence. 
Although the building 
accommodates ten thou- 


as many more can hear 
the music to ion, 
protected from the wea- 
ther by balconies, ver- 
andahs and galleries out- 
side, and breathing an 
atmosphere as pure as 
they would enjoy in the 
garden. The 
comprise about ten 
acres, and contain, as 
will be seen by reference 
to our engraving, many 
a of heavy timber, 
t there are flower beds, 
undulating lawns, Ital- 
ian terraces, adorned 


choice shrubs and plants. 
Many fine American 
shrubs and trees are ac- 
climated here, and are 
ed as great curi- 
osities. There are Swiss 
chalets, grottoes, foun- 
tains, cascades and run- 
ning streams, which, 
cembined with the at- 
tractions of the well- 
known lake, form one 
of the an beautiful 
ens in ever 
not 


den of Berlin. Last 
season, among the most 
attractive exhibitio: 

there 


migh 
deluded into the belief 
that hé was again stand- 
ing on the shores of the 
Golden Horn. An ac- 
cident occurred in these 


This consists of a Greek stances i 

fex, from which is sus- 
pended a gold tassel, 
that contrasts with the results. A popular 
ences had become so 
well to height- large that his own chapel 
en the charms of the fair wearer. One ancient eustom in which | them in the quaint old Elizabethan style et architecture, stretching | did not accommodate a tithe of them, engaged the new music hall 
the gentler sex take part is worthy of mention. When a away into the distance. A Gothic church rears its tall spire from | for four successive Sunday evenings. On the first evening, a vast 
drought has occurred, young women—of course one who is the est ue object | concourse, es at twenty persons, assembled to 
some—is so dressed up in grass cabbage leaves, and flowers, that | in the view is the huge Lom the-left, standing like a tall | hear him preach. The building has two or three tiers of galleries, 
her face is all but invisible. ‘Thus attired, and accompanied by lish ies inside and balconies outside, and all sorts of devices for 
several damsels of her own age, she Dy from house to house, Quixote mounted on a donkey. are plenty of eye ing, whether sitting or standing. On this occasion, fifteen 
singing a song, of which a prayer for rain forms the burden. ‘The |' scattered over the wide level of the shore, for donkeys and Eng- | thousand of the audience were jammed inside, and five thousand 
mistress of the house throws a little water over her; and this lish places are inseparable—one is the comp tof the | perched on the exterior. Something, in the course of the 
superstitious ceremony, known as the “Dodola,” inspires the | other. donkey or of donkeys is accompanied by a evening, occurred to create an alarm, either a neighboring or 
natives with the hope of refreshing showers. Like the Russians a | @river. They are easy le- for the ladies, and, a fire, or the suggestion that the roof was settling. The 
few generations back, the Servians, even at this date, are sufficient- | when seized with one of those freaks of » which qualit Whole of thas vast multitude, scised with an awful panic, poured 
ly ngallant to consider the women as somewhat inferior beings, | is a liberal ingredient in donkey-nature, are quite passable substi- | tumuituoualy out of the building, rushing, screaming, trampling 
only to be made use of as playthings in youth, and as nurses tutes for horses. Tho deuheey Meteors tove ciethedh of thelr own down one another, ing the staircases, ing the balustrades, 

, buess wre one, over 1a. an uncommon thing with them. methods are more effica- | mer vidence, not undred, were 
some respects, the character of the Servian to resemble | cious than humane, seriously hurt. 


and rather more 
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Wit Ne ways, through alleys of 
— ed with fatal circum- 


COMPANION. 
LYTHAM, ENGLAND. : 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE RUINED CASTLE. 


BY JAMES F. FITTS. 


Behind its walls the river steals 
With slow and noiseless wave, 


And drooping foliage conceals 
The shores its waters lave : 

Kach broken roof and battlement 
ls mirrored in the stream, 

And beauty to the scene is lent 


By th’ setting sun’s last beam. 


The clinging ivy winds around 
The moss-grown, crumbling walls, 

With grass the turret tops are crowned, 
And silent are the halis ; 

The moat with weeds is half concealed, 
The drawbridge in decay, 

While rusted sword and battered shield 


Speak of some former fray. 


And if the voices of the dead 
Again could reach the ear, 
warriors from their earthly bed 
Unto us could appear— 

What fearful tales of knightly rage 
Would from their grim lips flow! 

Dark histories of feudal age, 

And battles long ago. 


But these are past—no longer here 
Does knightly rule hold sway : 
No warlike bands—no arms appear, 
All strife has passed away. 

These desolate and crumbling walls 
Are all that now remain 

Of tapestried and gilded halis, 
Where solemn owls now reign. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE ORPHAN’ 'S FATE. 


BY WILLIAM EATON. 


Fanny Lorrimer! Bright, golden-tressed, blue-eyed 
Fanny Lorrimer! Who, that knew her in her childhood’s inno- 
cent orphanage, could forget her !—forget the laugh and tones, 
all music and merriment, which cheered every one around her, 
while her frank, free, lovely face inspired many a youthful playmate 
with his first ideas of love? Yet Fanny was without parents, or 
brother or sister. Living with her father’s brother, Caleb Lorri- 
mer, & merchant “in good standing,” having never known, to ap- 
preciate, the devotion of parental love, until she was sixteen, she 
knew little of care or sorrow ; all her wants supplied, and friend- 
ship smiling upon her on every side. 

Her mother had died when she was very young—so young that 
she could not remember that mother’s face; and her father in a 
few years followed to the grave, leaving his ouly offspring in the 
care of his brother. Fanny was now growing into womanhood, 
and her uncle bethought him seriously of her future prospects. 
An orphan, and he her only guardian, she was quite as much an 
object of interest to him as was his son Arnold, a young man of 
some twenty years ; axd Lorrimer looked forward to the day when 
his son and his niece should be united in marriage. 

But, unluckily for Caleb Lorrimer’s plans, there was no similar- 
ity between the dispositions of the young twain. Fanay was of 
an open, generous, sympathizing nature, scorning all meanness, 
intrigue or artifice, while Arnold was the counterpart of his futher 
—cold, designing and calculating. Fanny regarded him only asa 
cousin and household companion, but with aversion rather than 
preference, reserving her attachments for others of about her own 
age, more, winning, genial and demonstrative than was he; and 
when they attended social gatherings, she avoided him as much as 
possible; feeling an instinctive repulsiveness towards him, she 
knew not exactly why. He was attentive, but frigid. His smile 
was like his father’s—icy ; and his manners, likewise, stiff and 
ceremonious. 

Her sixteenth year came, and on her birthday Fanny was sur- 
prised at the disclosure of her uncle’s wish and intention regarding 
her. At first, she treated his proposal with mirth. 

“ Why, uncle, ha, ha! What, marry Arnold? Marry my cou- 
sin? You are joking.” 

“ You know I am not given to joking,” he replied, with calm 
severity. It was true, he was not. 

“But I never can think of such a thing. I must fall in love 
first, you know, uncle, then have a few quarrels, and then make up 
again, as lovers do, and all that, you know, first; and then, after 
making myself and him—wheever he may be—miserable for 
awhile, accept him romaatically, and be married with all the cere- 
monies, That's the way I shall do, uncle. But as to marrying 
Arnold, that is out of the question entirely.” 

“ But it is not, I tell you !” exclaimed he, with asperity, his dark 
eyes flashing with anger. ‘‘ You must not oppose my will. Your 
father died leaving no property, and confided you to my care. It 
is he, you must consider, who speaks in me, and you must follow 
my direction.” 

“‘ My father would never have urged me to marry against my 
will,” replied Fanny, vehemently; “and I never shall, whatever 
comes of it!” 

“So stubborn, Fanny,” said Mr. Lorrimer, with a scowl and a 
sneer. “I suppose you are already fascinated with some young 
sprig of a fellow, with a pretty face. It will be labor thrown 
away, mark me. You shall never marry another, and you shail 
marry my son. Set your heart upon that, and think better of it.” 


And Mr. Lorrimer went angrily out of the room, surprised at this 
first show of resistance from his ward, and enraged that his first 
step towards the darling design of his heart was foiled. “The 
very spirit of her father,” he muttered between his clenched teeth. 
“ But I will accomplish it, or I will urge her to her ruin.” 

“ So this house, I suppose, I must consider no longer my home,” 
reflected Fanny, after he had gone. “I know his determined way. 
I despise Arnold ; and as long as I remain I shall be subjected to 
insult and tyranny. ‘This is a pleasant omen for a birthday. Per- 
haps it foretells what is to come. Which way shall I turn ?” 

A marked change was now observable in her uncle’s demeanor, 
though Arnold, close-minded, and apparently indifferent to her, as 
usual, gave no intimation whether he knew what had passed. 
Mr. Lorrimer now no longer approached her with affected smiles, 
nor spoke to her in any way but harshly and abruptly. He was a 
man, as may be imagined, of no benevolence of heart, and from 
the time of her opposition to his will, he was continually reproach- 
ing her with a tendency to extravagance—in dress or otherwise— 
and utterly prohibiting her giving anything to the poor who came 
to the door for charity, an indulgence which he knew was one 
of her chief pleasures. Still, she disobeyed this injunction when 
she could without detection, and continued, as before, to be re- 
garded by mendicants as the “ angel of the house.” 

Finding so little enjoyment at home, she was impelled to seek it 
elsewhere, among her friends; and her absences became so fre- 
quent and sometimes so prolonged, that her uncle chid her for 
that ; not, however, from any desire for her welfare, but to irritate 
her into leaving the house altogether, that she might take the first 
step toward the ruin and degradation he desired for her. Disap- 
pointed in his design of an alliance between her and his son, for 
which he had good reasons of his own, he resolved to get rid of 
her as soon as he could, provoking her to seek companionship, 
which, to a friendless and homeless orphan, young and beautiful 
as she was, would result in her lasting shame and the world’s 
contempt for her. 

That first step—the abandonment of his roof—was soon taken. 
Life there soon became intolerable to her, and the contrast between 
its gloom and the agreeable society she found elsewhere, determined 
her to forsake it wholly, and trust to God to find friends and some 
means of livelihood abroad. 

“So she has gone at last, has she, Arnold ?”’ said Mr. Lorrimer, 
one day, when Arnold informed him of the fact. “ It is all for 
the better, and what I expected. She may die in a ditch for what 
I care; but she shall never cross this threshold again.” 

“She is getting dissipated and reckless, I think,” replied his 
son, with a malicious twinkle in his eye ; for he had long writhed 
under the consciousness that Fanny loathed him. “ All the young 
men have begun to laugh and sneer about her and her associates. 
I suppose she has gone to live with some bad character. She has 
the look and ways of one already.” 

“ She will no longer disgrace us, then,” said his father. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, she has now removed an obstacle which I long wished to be 
rid of. I will tell you more of this, some day. But I should like 
you to keep watch upon her movements, if you can ascertain where 
she is. It may be of great service to us.” 

Arnold promised to play the spy, like the dutiful son of his 
father. Such a commission well assorted with his tastes. 

Among the many acquaintances whom Fanny Lorrimer’s beau- 
ty had drawn towards her and made her a favorite, was a young 
man named Bertram Gay. He was employed in the couating- 
house of two brothers, Asa and Aaron Hill, tradesmen with whom 
Mr. Lorrimer had extensive dealings. He was one of their most 
important customers, and a good commercial understanding existed 
between them in consequence. 

Gay had often visited Fanny at the house of her uncle, and at 
the time when she made such a mysterious departure from it, he 
suspected that it was rather owing to ill treatment, than from what 
her cousin intimated to him was the real cause of her. flight. 

“ No—Fanny, innocent as I have ever thought her, is incapable 
of leading a life of iniquity. They must have driven her abroad 
by unkindness. Could I but find her, 1 could soon ascertain. 
Her cousin shows no mortification, but joy, rather, at her being 
gone; and there is no wonder that she should be unwilling to live 
with two such disagreeable beings as he and his father’ It cannot 
be that she has been evil-minded or weak-minded enough to abase 
herself. 1 don't like the appearance of old Lorrimer. ‘That he is 
a designing and unprincipled man he has proved by his conversa- 
tion in the store. He is not a man of integrity in business mat- 
ters, and were it not for his wealth, he would find it difficult, with 
his reputation, ever to rise. I will learn more of him if I can, 
and help Fanny, if possible.” 

Such were the thoughts of Bertram Gay, as he pored over the 
accounts of Hill and Co. While thus ruminating, he overheard 
the two brothers in conversation about Lorrimer. 

“ Has old ‘ Grumpy’ been in to-day ?” asked the elder brother. 

“I met him in the strect,” was the reply, “and he appeared 
very cheerful, for him.” 

“Old ‘Grumpy’ cheerful! And how did that miracle happen, 

” 

“ He told me, but pretended at first to be quite mournful about 
it, that his niece had run off, and become an abandoned character. 
She had been fractious for a long time, he said, and he found it 
impossible to do anything with her. But he could not conceal his 
real feelings long. He is glad of it—and you and I can guess 
the reason.” 

“ Of course—the property.” (Bertram listened eagerly.) “ But 
had he taken no method to reclaim her ?”’ 

“He shook his head, and said it was useless—the old rogue. 
While he appeared to be hopeless, I could see he was most hope- 
ful. He said she would not listen to the idea of marrying his son 


—that chip of the old block—and I have no doubt he would be 


glad to have her a confirmed profligate, and die miserable and ig- 
norant of her father’s will. But you should have heard how 
briskly he talked upon matters of trade. He promised us a large 
order soon. We know what that is for, too.” 

Here the elder brother made a sign to be silent upon that sub- 
ject, pointing slyly, with his thumb, over his shoulder at Bertram, 
whose curiosity was aroused, and who felt chagrined that he could 
hear no more. He had heard enough, however, to confirm his 
previous suspicion that Fanny was the innocent victim of her 
uncle’s villany, and that his employers were either knowing to, or 
perhaps partners in the plot. 

When Fanny Lorrimer fled from her uncle’s house, she repaired 
to the humble dwelling of a poor old man named Peter Speal, a 
cripple, who, being thus disabled from earning a subsistence, 3c- 
casionally begged from door to door. His wife took in washing, 
and his daughter, about Fanny’s age, earned a scanty addition to 
the common stock as a shop-girl. To her father, Fanny had 
often been kind, when he came to her door, and now, in her 
adversity, she applied to him for a temporary shelter. 

“Why, miss! What make you here ?’”’ was his astonished in- 
quiry, as, seated on a broken chair, she covered her face and wept 
aloud. 

She soon told the poor family the whole story, and begged them 
to allow her to stay with them till she could find something to do. 
She desired her whereabouts to be unknown to others, lest her 
uncle should compel her to go back. The refuge sought was 
readily granted. 

“‘We are wretchedly poor, Miss Fanny, as you may see; but 
not so poor as to be ungrateful—as to deny what comfort we can 
give to a friendless orphan. Mercy on us! I thought you were 
better off than this. But Heaven only knows the hidden sorrows 
of the world. But better days are before you, child. Don’t give 

” 

The kind words of the poor cripple were furthered by the en- 
couragement of his wife and daughter, and within a week the lat 
ter obtained her a place where she herself worked, as a seamstress. 
It was a hard change for Fanny, accustomed as she had been to 
living in affluence, and the bloom soon fied from her cheek and 
the gayety from her eyes. But even so, she felt it was better than 
to be daily subject to the spleen and tyranny of her worse than 
heartless uncle ; and though now, from fear of discovery, she was 
compelled to shun the society of which she was so fond, and veiled 
her face as she passed through the streets, the encouragement given 
her by those humble but faithful friends led her to hope that 
misfortune would not always be her lot. 

One day, as she was on’ the way to her work, closely veiled, as 
usual, and hurrying along with her fellow-seamstress, suddenly she 
felt a hand upon her shoulder, and for an instant fearing that it 
was her uncle, she uttered an exclamation of alarm, not loud 
enough, however, to attract much notice from the passers-by. But 
she was suddenly re-assured ; for she saw Bertram Gay at her side, 
and at once put her veil back. 

“ Am I such a scarecrow, Fanny,” said he, smiling, “that you 
should scream when I merely touch you? I was not quite sure it 
was you, but thought I recognized your gait. I have been these 
three days looking for you, but could obtain no tidings. I have 
something of importance to tell you—but is she ”—looking at her 
companion, suspiciously—“ is she trustworthy ?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Fanny, blushing ; for her quick penetration 
told her that Bertram regarded Miss Speal’s poor apparel with a 
doubtful eye. ‘“ She is my friend.” 

“ Your /riend ?” exclaimed Bertram, with surprise, his counte- 
nance suddenly changing. 

“O, Mr. Gay, I know, I think, what your thoughts are ; but if 
you knew all you would not blame me! I have no companion 
now but her, and no home but where she lives.” 

“Ah, Fanny, I know not what to think!” replied Bertram, 
seriously, and suspecting the worst. “ Have you indeed deserted 
your uncle’s house for—” he could not finish the sentence, for 
Fanny’s beautiful but reproachful glance arrested the words he 
was about to utter. 

“1 will tell you all, Bertram—for I know you are my friend— 
this evening, if you will come to see me then; and you shall be 
convinced that I am not to blame, and then you can say what you 
would have informed me.” 

Bertram received the direction, and promised to be there, though 
his heart sorely misgave him as he saw Fanny pass along, her face 
veiled again, with her ill-clad associate. 

“Can it be,” he muttered, as he gazed sadly after them, “that 
she is going to destruction? Perhaps she has even now deceived 
me about the address, merely to get rid of me. But I shall see, 
and perhaps save her yet. What a pity that she has no brother to 
protect and guide her.” 

On his return to the store, he found his employers engaged in 
loud and somewhat angry conversation with “ Old Grumpy,” as 
they elegantly designated him—Mr. Caleb Lorrimer—in an inner 
counting-room. Bertram’s entrance to the outer room was not 
noticed, and mounting his high stool and opening his book, with 


pen in hand, he—listened. He could not help it, and was not 


sorry for that. 

“That is my business!” he heard Lorrimer say, firmly, “I 
want nobody's advice about 

“ But it is a pity such a girl should go to ruin for the want of 
some timely hand to help her,” said the elder brother. 

“ T have talked to her enough, and she will have her own way,” 
replied Lorrimer, sullenly. 

“I suppose she is not still in ignorance about her father’s will,” 
said the younger Hill. “ You know you told us it would be bet 
ter to conceal the fact of his baving left her the property, in order 
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that she might not be spoiled by the thought that she was to be 


rich some day. It was a good idea, for a time, but now, it seems, 
she is old enough to have a will of her own, and to take care of 
herself.”” 

“ I told her about the will long ago,” declared Lorrimer, lying, 
that he might divert their intentions, should they be disposed to 
seck her out and disclose the fact to her. “I now wish I had not 


told her; as perhaps it has turned her head. As to her ‘taking 
care of herself,’ as you say, you sce she does bid fair to do it, after 
a fashion. Finally, gentlemen, I wash my hands clean of her, 
after this. When she is disposed to reform, I shall do my duty 
by her—not before. Had she the property in her hands at this 
moment—what use would she make of it? You know, as well 
as I do, it would only be an instrament of her still speedier de- 
struction. Let us talk no more upon this subject, but proceed to 
business at once. Here is a list of what I want—it is a large 
order, you see—and give me your prices.” —, 

What further conversation they had was of no interest to Ber- 
tram, relating simply to trade. He could not but feel indignant 
at the thought that ‘Old Grumpy’s” “ large orders” were prov- 
ing an effectual silence upon Hill and Co., deterring them from 
revealing what was no more than Fanny’s right to know. 

“I am determined to ferret this affair out,” said he to himself, 
as he proceeded in the evening to the place she had designated, 
“if human ingenuity can do it. She is the victim, the artless, 
helpless victim, of a rascally plot, which, now that she has no 
protector, after having driven her from a shelter, would rob her of 
a fortune and destroy both her soul and body. She is an angel, 
and her uncle an own brother to the devil, if not the devil himself. 
So this is the house. What a rickety old shanty it is. Poor 
Fanny !” 

He knocked and was admitted; and Fanny, having previously 
given the family to understand that some disclosure of importance 
was to be made, they, soon after his arrival, left Bertram to confer 
with her alone. 

“Since I saw you, Miss Lorrimer, I have learned still more re- 
garding your history, or rather your affairs ; and while I tell you 
that you are the victim of an atrocious fraud, let me also 
congratulate you.” 

“T am at a loss to understand you. Explain, Bertram, and 
don’t call me ‘Miss Lorrimer’ any more. Call me Fanny, as 
you used to, when we met in pleasanter scenes and hours than 
these.” 

“ Well, then, Fanny, let me first ask if your uncle ever informed 
you anything of your father’s will.” 

“Never, not a word. I never thought he made any. I was 
told, always, that he left no property.” 

“Indeed ! Then let me tell what I know of it, and perhaps I 
can greatly assist you.” 

Bertram now related all that he had heard, with such a warmth 
of indignation as induced Fanny at once to look upon him as her 
champion ; and, in return, she told him the reason for the course 
she had taken. 

“‘ But are you contented to remain here ?”’ he inquired. “ Should 
you witch place to your taste, say the word and it 
is at your service.’ 

“ No, no, Bertram,” she hastily answered, a quick ingenuous 
flush suffusing her face. “It would give my uncle a chance to 
calumniate me. I had rather remain here—at least for the present. 
But how is it, do you suppose, that my uncle’s secret became 
known to them ¢” 

“I don’t know; but tomorrow I will state the whole case to 
them, and appeal to their honor, as men, to do you justice if it is 
in their power. I may, perhaps, learn something more to your 
advantage, which may enable me to work, even without their aid, 
should they withhold it.” 3 

With many thanks, the orphan girl took leave of him, and with 
a greatly lightened heart she communicated to her humble bene- 
factors that she had heard good tidings, the nature of which they 
would probably soon know. 

“The will! The will! That is what I want. If that is in ex- 
istence—but even then, how should I get at it? No—my main 
dependence is in persuading my employers, after all. Without 
their assistance I can do nothing.” 

Thus reflected Bertram Gay, as, on the following morning, he 
entered the counting-room. He lost no time, but when the part- 
ners entered, stated Fanny’s case plainly and calmly, and without 
a word as to her whereabouts ; and informing them what he had 
_, overheard on the day before, he asked them to do as they would 
be done by—to befriend the orphan and maintain her rights. 

“Of the existence of the will, there is no doubt in our minds, 
Bertram,” said the elder brother. ‘ We were both witnesses to it, 
when at her father’s death-bed, and she a mere child. But it is a 
question with us, whether the girl is not as her uncle has repre- 
sented her ; and if so, whether it would not be sacrificing both 
her and the property, by being instruments in placing it in her 
hands. He himself says he is willing to do her justice, if she will 
reform.” 

“Reform! Reform himself!” replied Bertram, with warmth. 
“There is no reformation needed on Aer part. He has cheated 
and tyrannized over her, and now would destroy her character. 
He has told you that she knew of her father’s will. She denies it, 
and was surprised when I informed her. Is not this sufficient 
proof of his intentions (—of his fraud? You have children your- 
selves. Do you love them? Suppose them wronged, after your 
death, and those to whose care you had confided them should 
make outcasts of them, for their own advantage. Suppose this— 
and then consider the mighty wrong which is being done to this 
poor orphan girl.” 

“ You are right, Bertram,” returned they, “and we will have 


an interview again with the old fellow, though he is flinty and ob- 


stinate enough ; but even though we are witnesses to the will, and 
could swear to it and to our signatures, were it ever produced in 
court, it is doubtful if much good will come of it. But at any 
rate, we'll try. He will be here to-morrow, at ten.”’ 

During the day, revolving the affair constantly in his mind, Ber- 
tram devised an additional expedient, and informed Fanny of it 
in the evening. 

“His private papers—it is a daring thing to attempt, I know— 
but if I could but gain access to them, I am willing to incur the 
risk of detection, for the sake of finding your father’s will among 
them. Do you think it possible to get at them ?” 

“ Tt is possible, and to further the chance, I will go with you,” 
exclaimed Fanny, now elated and emboldened with the prospect 
of success. The stake was too important to be lost by any tritling 
neglect now. 

“‘He will be at the store to-morrow morning at ten,” said 
Bertram. ‘“‘ At that hour let us be at the house, meet what luck 
we may.” 

This plan was carried into execution, With palpitating hearts 
they stood upon the doorsteps, awaiting the opening of the door. 
Their greatest fear was that Arnold might be at home—perhaps 
come to the door. To their relief, it was opened by a maid-servant. 

“Why, Miss Fanny,” exclaimed the girl, holding up both hands, 
“is it you have come back again? I am so glad!” 

“Hush, Bridget!” whispered Fanny, as she and Bertram 
entered. “Is Arnold at home?” 

“No, miss. He went out with his father, half an hour ago.” 

“ Very well, then, Bridget. You can attend to your work, and 
we will wait till he returns.” 

Bridget thus disposed of, no time was to be lost. Fanny led 
the way at once to the library, and pointing to a secretary, and a 
small trunk upon it, informed Bertram that Mr. Lorrmer there 
kept all his personal papers, as far as she knew. 

“ The locks must be forced then—we must shut the doors to 
deaden the noise—fur I have no keys.” 

“ But what are these?” said Fanny, exultingly, as, casting her 
eyes dowa, her glance fell upon a bunch of keys, one of which 
was inserted in the lower drawer. 

“ Fortune smiles upon us !” said Bertram, seizing them instantly, 
and at once opening every drawer. While Fanny searched them, 
he took down the trunk and opened that. 

“ Plenty of dust upon it,” he said. “I fancy it has not been 
opened lately, and perhaps—what is this ?”’ 

He held up, as he spoke, a document fastened with red tape, the 
paper grown yellowish, as if with age. 

“See here, Fanny, ‘ Will and Testament of William Lorrimer. 
Codicil.’ This is the all-important paper upon which hangs your 
fate !” exclaimed Bertram, pale with excitement, as he stripped off 
the fastening, and read the paper hurriedly to her. ‘“ Here, too, 
are their signatures as witnesses—‘ Asa Hill, Aaron Hill,’—ap- 
pended also to the codicil, which confirms your right to choose 
your guardian at the age of sixteen. It was a providential act in 
your father which added such a supplement. Could he have mis- 
trusted the fidelity of his brother? But all’s one for that. We 
have the document. Let us haste away, and—” 


In another instant they were appalled by the sound of footsteps, 
and a voice—the voice of Caleb Lorrimer. 

“ What’s here? What’s all this ?” he vociferated, rushing to- 
wards them, followed by his son and both of Bertram’s employers. 
They had come to discuss the affair upon which they were at.issue 
with Lorrimer, at his own invitation, he hoping to engage them to 
secrecy, as he should manage it. “ Villain, who are you ?” added 
Lorrimer, wildly, glancing at the papers scattered confusedly 
about. “ You here, girl—begone !” 

“ Stay!” cried Bertram to Fanny, who, trembling, with excite- 
ment, was about to obey. ‘She is the rightful mistress here, and 
should command you to begone. ‘There, gentlemen, is the proof !’” 
and he held up the will in sight of all. 

“ Rascal! Robber! Give it me!’ shouted Lorrimer, frantical- 
ly, seizing Bertram’s uplified arm, and endeavoring to snatch the 
paper on which so much depended. Finding it beyond his reach, 
he clutched at Bertram’s throat, when a fierce but brief struggle 
ensued, and Lorrimer was hurled to the floor. 

“ Your time of triumph and tyranny is past, miserable schemer !’’ 
exclaimed the exasperated young man, again seizing the paper, 
which had fallen upon the floor ; but as he stooped, he heard the 
shriek of Fanny, as she cried out, suddenly : 

“ Take care, Bertram, take care !” 

Rising at once, he was barely in time to grasp the extended arm 
of Lorrimer, who, desperate and furious at his exposure and his 
discomfiture in the scuffle, had taken a pistol from one of the 
drawers, and now presented it at Bertram’s breast. With the 
swiftness of thought, the latter bent Lorrimer’s arm, by a power- 
ful jerk, and the murderous contents were discharged into the 
body of the intended murderer. The red stream of life gushed 
from his guilty bosom, and staggering a moment, vainly striving 
to articulate something, he fell to the floor and expired in a few 
moments. 

The encounter was so suddenly had, and the two brothers were 
so engaged in preventing Arnold from also assaulting Bertram, 
that no interposition was possible to avert the catastrophe. No 
sooner had Lorrimer fallen, however, than a score of people, at- 
tracted by the report of the pistol, entered from the street, and 
there heard a full explanation from Bertram’s employers, while 
Arnold, kneeling by his father’s corpse, was groaning over his 
bereavement. 

Thus fitly died the oppressor of his dead brother’s daughter— 
the robber and slanderer of the orphan girl—in the very house 
from which his cruelty had expelled her, and in the presence of 


the son to whom and his own avarice he would have sacrificed 


her. He died, too, by his own hand, the unintentional victim of 
his own misdeeds, yielding up the fortune he would have perverted 
to his own benefit, unto the rightful owner, and surrendering the 
life he had corrupted to the God who judged it all. 

It was a solemn, useful and life-long lessen to his son, to whom 


his father’s death thus proved of more benefit than his existence 
would have been. And for her, the orphan heroine of this story, 


now came the long and sweet reward of her early trial, the crown 
of which, she often says, was her happy union with Bertram Gay. 
Their life is happy ; and, in their prosperity, they have not forgot- 
ten the family of the poor cobbler, who proved a true friend in 
her darkest hour. 
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FREE SCHOOL NEWPURT, KY. 


COVINGTON AND NEWPORT, KENTUCKY. 

We present on this and the succeeding page a series of very 
reliable sketches made expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, illustrat- 
ing the principal features of Covington and Newport, Kentucky. 

 first-named place is situated on the Kentucky bank of the 
Ohio River, below the mouth of the Licking, upon a fine plain 
mostly above the highest flood of the Ohio. is location com- 
mands a fine view of the city of Cincinnati, which lies directly op- 

ite. The streets of Covington, and also those of Newport, are 

id out in such a manner, that, when seen from an elevated posi- 
tion, they ap to be a continuation of those of Cincinnati. 
With the latter city, both the towns above mentioned are connect- 
ed by steam ferries. The first of these views represents the Free 
School, Newport, a fine, substantial brick building, well adapted 
to the purposes for which it was erected. The pupils in this 
school, under competent teachers, who are liberally paid for their 
services, receive an excellent education. The school is in an ex- 
cellent condition, and the pupils evince great interest in their 
teachers and zeal in their studies. The second view is an accu- 
rate delineation of the City Hall and Court House, Covington. 
It stands on Greenup, corner of Third Street. It was erected in 
1843. The architecture, it will be observed, is of a pleasing and 
substantial character, and it has a fine effect from the luxuriance 
of the surrounding foliage. The Market and Square, Covington, 
are next depicted by our artist, from a point of view selected on 
mene 2 Street. It has a lively and bustling appearance. An- 
other object of interest, also graphically delineated in our series, 
is the fine Suspension Bridge, which connects Covington with 
Newport upon the other side of the Licking. It is a fine and sub- 
stantial piece of building. The Licking is a beautiful stream ; the 
lower part, near the Ohio, is used as a sort of hospital for invalid 
steamboats, when they are hauled up for repairs, during the low 
stages of water in the Ohio. The last view delineates the New- 

rt Barracks, garrisoned by United States troops, as seen from 

incinnati. It is very pleasantly situated, and makes a fine ap- 
pearance when viewed from the river, and taken in connection 
with the busy life that moves on the face of the waters. Newport 
owes its rapid growth and importance chiefly to its proximity to 
Cincinnati, and the beauty of its situation. Newport, and the vil- 
lages of Jamestown and Brook! , embracing about two thousand 
acres, will in a few years probably be consolidated into one town. 
It contains several rolling-mills, iron foundries and steam-mills, 
and @ manufactory of silk goods; also, one bank, and one or two 
newspaper offices. The population, in 1853, was about 3500. 
At Covington, many persons doing business in Cincinnati reside, 
owing to the facilities of intercourse. It is connected with Lexing- 
ton by a railroad about ninety miles long. 


THE STORY OF JANE M’CREA. 

From the third volume of Washington Ir- 
ving’s “ Life of Washington,” the following 
interesting sketch of the arrest and murder, 
by the savages, of Jane M’Crea—the story 
of ‘whees love and sad fate has been the 
theme of many a tender ditty and exciting 
tale of Revolutionary days—is taken :—“ In 
Gen. Frazer’s division was a young officer, 
Lieut. David Jones, an American loyalist. 
His family had their home in the vicinity of 
Fort Edward before the Revolution. A mu- 
tual attachment had taken place between the 
th and a beautiful girl, Jane M’Crea. 

he was the daughter of a Scotch Presbyte- 
rian clergyman of the Jerseys, some time de- 
ceased, and resided with her brother on the 
Hudson, a few miles before Fort Edward. 
The lovers were engaged to be married, 
when the breaking out of the war severed 
families and di all the relations of life. 
The Joneses were loyalists; the brother of 
Miss M’Crea was a staunch Whig. The 
former removed to Canada, where David 
Jones was among the most respectable of 
those who joined the royal standard, and re- 
ceived a lieutenant’s commission. The at- 
tachment between the lovers continued, and 
it is probable that a correspondence was 
kept up between them. Lieut. Jones was 
now in Frazer’s camp, in his old neighbor- 
hood. Miss M’Crea was on a visit to a 
widow lady, Mrs. O’Neil, residing at Fort 
Edward. ‘The approach of Burgoyne’s army 
had spread an alarm through the country ; 
the inhabitants were flying from their homes. 
The brother of Miss M’Crea determined to 
remove to Albany, and sent for his sister to 
return home to make ready to accompany 
him. She hesitated to obey. He sent a more urgent message, 
representing the d r of lingering near the fort, which must in- 
ev tably fall into th: hands of the enemy. Still she lingered. The 
lady with whom sh* was @ guest was a royalist, a friend of Gen. 
Frazer; her roof would be respected. Even should Fort Edward 


be captured, what had Jane to fear? Her lover was in the British 
camp ; the capture of the fort would re-unite them. Her brother's 
message now became peremptory. She prepared, reluctantly, to 
obey, and was to embark in a battean, which was to 
several families down the river. eo 3 morning when the em- 
barkation was to take place, the neighborhood was a scene of ter 
ror. A marauding of Indians, sent out by Burgoyne to an- 
noy General Schuyler, were harassing the country. of 
them burst into the house of Mrs. O’Neil, sacked and plundered it, 
and carried off her and Miss M’Crea prisoners. In her fright, the 
latter promised the savages a large reward, if they would spare 
her life, and take her in safety to the British camp. It was a fatal 
promise. Halting at a spring, = arose atnong the ya 
inflamed most probably with drink, as to whose prize she was, an 
who was entitled to the reward. The dispute became furious, and 
one, in a paroxysm of rage, killed her on the spot. He completed 
the savage act peng | off her eraipes atrophy. General Bur- 
was struck with horror when he heard of the bloody deed. 
at at first heightened the atrocity of it was a report that the 
Indians had been sent by Lieutenant Jones to bring Miss M’Cres 
to the camp. This he positively denied, and his denial was be 
lieved. Burgoyne summoned a council of Indian chiefs, in which 
he insisted that the murderer of Miss M’Crea should be given up 
to receive the reward of his crime. The demand produced a vio- 
lent agitation. The a tg was a great warrior—a chief—and the 
‘wild honor’ of his brother sachems was roused in his behalf. St. 
Luc took Burgoyne aside, and entreated him not to push the mat- 
ter to extremities, assuring him that, from what was passin 
among the chiefs, he was sure they and their warriors would 
abandon the army, should the delinquent be executed. The Brit- 
ish officers interfered, representing the danger that might accrue 
should the Indians return through Canada with their savage resent- 
ments awakened, or, what was worse, should they go over to the 
Americans. a was thus reluctantly brought to spare the 
offender, but thenceforth made it a rule that no party of Indians 
should be permitted to go forth on a foray, unless under the con- 
trol of a British officer, or some other competent person, who 
should be responsible for their behaviour. ‘he mischief to the 
British cause, however, had been effected. The murder of Miss 
M’Crea resounded throvghout the land, counteractin, fel the ben- 
efit anticipated from the terror of Indian hostilities. ‘Those people 
of the frontiers, who had hitherto remained quiet, flew to arms to 
defend their families and firesides. In their exasperation, the 
looked beyond the savages—to their employers. ‘They abhorred 
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' other his tail, with a shyness 


an army which, professing to be civilized, could league itselt to 
such barbarians ; and they execrated a government which, pretend- 
ing to claim them as subjects, could loose such fiends to desolate 
their homes. The. blood of this unfortunate , therefore, was 
not shed in vain. Armies sprang up from it. name pasted 
as a note of alarm along the banks of the Hudson; it was a ral) 
ing word among the Green Mountains of Veriont, and 

down all their hardy yeomanry.” ; 


HOW WOLVES CAPTURE WILD HORSES. 


Whenever wolves associate r for mischief, there is always 
& numerous train of smaller ones to follow in the rear, and act as 
auxiliaries in the work of destruction. Two largo wolves are 
sufficient to destroy the most horse, and seldom more 
than two ever begin the assault, althongh there may be a score in 
the gang. It is no less curious than amusing, to witness their in- 
genious mode of attack. If there is Ho snow, or but little on the 
ground, two wolves approach in the most playful and caressing 
manner, lying, rolling and ing about, until the too credulous 
and unsuspecting victim is — ly put off his guard by curi- 
osity and familiarity. Dug is time, the gang, squatting, are 
looking on at a distance. After'some time spent this way, the two 
assailants , when one a hes the horse’s head, the 
cunning peculiar to themselves. 
At this stage of the attack, their frolicsome approaghes become 
very interesting ; the former is a mere decoy, the latter is the real 
assailant, and his eyes steadily fixed on the hamstrings or 
flank of the horse. moment then Weiched, ani the 


. ‘The sinews are then cut, and 

the time I have been describing it, the horse is on his side ; 
his struggles are fruitiess—the victory is won. At this signal, the 
lookers on close in at a gallop ; but small fry of followers keep 


thoy tabs their tare 
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= successful, which they generally are, the hind one never lets go his 
™ \. hold till the horse is completely disabled. Instead of sp: nging 
- gnd round, without, attempting a defence. The wolf before then 
A 3 
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THE COSSACK AND HIS HORSE. 
The Cossack is ssed in 
roving excursions. No European 
cavalry can make euch long march- 
es, without sacrificing their horses. 
In his campaigns in the West, the 
Cossack had sometimes a pack- 
horse_with him, but even without 
this he can perform wonders, and 
forty miles a day is quite an ordi- 
achievement for him; he and 
his horse mast be seen to under- 
stand this. The Cossack is gen- 
erally 2 powerful man, and appears 
tod heavy for his horse, although 
this is not really the case. The 
sharp withers, the handsome head 
and stag-neck, the long, well-form- 
ed bones of the shoulders and pel- 
vis, and the short bones of the legs, 
the handsome chest, the fine and 
firm hoof, display all the qualities 
of a good animal. Persons versed 
in such matters will sometimes ques- 
tion his power of ay a heavy 
weight, on observing his apparent- 
RA long, “tho broad loins; but 
animals have not unfrequent- 
ly two ribs additional to other 
horses, and thus the great distance 
between the withers and loins is 
not necessarily a sign of weakness. 
A rough exterior often conceals the 
well-bred descent of the Cossack 
horse. He has to scrape his fod- 
der, in winter, from under the snow 
in the Steppe, and anything he can 
rocure is welcome—bread, oats, 
ley, rye, 8, straw, good or 
bad he work. can 
climb the hill and swim the stream. 
The Cossack has also a liar 
way of managing his horse. He 
rides in the Oriental manner, with the knee bent, the stirrup short, 
the saddle high. The bridle is slack ; the horse having been bred 
in the open air, is left to his practised instinct, examining the way 
with his head close to the ground, and exercising his intelligence 
to obey his master, with as little trouble as possible. Although 
the knee of the horse is often bent, he rarely stumbles. People in 
the East cannot understand why we tie up our horses’ heads, and 
bestow so much care in guiding an animal, which is not unfre- 
yoy cleverer than its master. -The bit, as well as the bridle, of 
¢ Cossack is simple and convenient. He speaks to his horse, 
who understands his master’s language. The Cossack himself 
displays unwearied activity, dismounting and leading his horse 
whenever practicable. The latter is accustomed to feed at any 
time of the a and his rider never neglects an opportunity of 
feeding him. henever there is a halt, even under he in battle, 
the Cossack may be seen reaching something to his horse, who 
never despises his food, however indifferent its quality and unusual 
the time and place in which he receives it. Whoever has once ex- 
perienced the vexation of seeing his faithful charger, after a severe 
day's battle, refuse his fodder; whoever has seen a noble animal 
grow daily weaker under him from rejecting his feed, and seen 
effect of bivouacking, hard riding, and fodder of indifferent 
— < be able to appreciate the value of this peculiarity of 
e k horse. He is treated affectionately and managed 
easily by his master, who a knowledge of his animal 
‘which practice alone can give. The Cossack is the model of a 
tes and rider of his own horse, as the Englishman is of the 
igh-bred .race-horse. The Cossack is bred with his horse, a 
hearty attachment exists between them, and their common road 
through life might be regarded as the model of a happy union. 
There is something striking and beautiful in this attachment of 
the Cossack to his horse, and reminds one of the fond affection of 
the Arab for his charger.—Aecords of the War. 


TRAVELLING IN 1799. 


In the latter part of October, 
1799, before daylight, I left my 
mother’s house, about twenty miles 
west of Newburgh, and I did not 
reach Princeton until the next Sat- 
urday week, progressing as fast as 
the public conveyances would carry 
us. The easiest and most ex 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE LICKING RIVER. 


THE ISLAND OF MADAGASCAR, 

Mad lies off the eastern coast of Africa, from which it 
is separated by the Mozambique Channel, about 300 miles broad. 
It is more than 800 miles in length, while its breadth varies from 
120 to 300 miles. It is intersected by a chain of mountains, in 
which many rivers have their source, one of them being navigable 
for boats or canoes for a distance of 100 miles. It also contains 
several lakes, one of which has a circuit of about 75 miles. It is 
said to be exceedingly rich in mineral productions and equally so 
in its botanical. Its shores are indented with bays and harbors so 
admirably adapted for commerce, that were the island inhabited 
by a civilized people, or were its resources properly developed, it 
would be resorted to by the ships of all nations for the purposes 
of commerce. Some twenty-five or thirty years since, the larger 
portion of the island was brought under the rule of a native prince 
named Radaina, who brought about great reforms. He raised an 
army of 20,000 men, which he equipped with firearms obtained 
through commerce ; sent several young men to Europe to be edu- 
cated ; encouraged missionaries and established a printing-prcss. 
Teachers were also sent to various parts of his kingdom. oy ings 
were in this flourishing state when his career was suddenly ter- 
minated by poison administered by his wife. Anarchy followed, 
commerce was destroyed, and the incipient steps towards civiliz- 
ing the country were arrested. Several attempts afterwards made 
by foreigners to open a trade there were frustrated, and for the 
last ten years we havo scarcely heard the island spoken of.—Bee. 


Room For atu.—Though the world is wide enough for every 
one to take a little, and there appears no reason why we jostle and 
make one another unhappy as we pass along, yet so it is, we are 
continually thwarting and crossing each other at right angles ; and 
some lose all memory of the temper that governed at first setting out. 


BABRKACKS, NEWPORT, KENTUCKY. 


it has continued to the present time.— Autobiography o, 
Johnston. 


tious way was on board of « sloop, 
and two days and two nights in 
reaching New York was idered 
a good passage ; and four or five 
days, and even more, as in my case, 
was not uncommon. From New 
York to Princeton the journey by 
stage was equally tedious. In the 
fall of 1807 the first steamboat 
came up the river—the wheels un- 
protected and exposed to public 
view. A form on cross beams, 
like that of a saw-mill, moving up 
and down, and the boat creeping 
along at the rate of three or four 
miles an hour. A real curiosity! 
the wonder of the country! Peo- 
ple would come twenty or thirty 
miles to see the boat on the day she 
was to make her trip. Then came 
an improved boat, such as would 
accommodate passengers, but it 
was a very different thing from the 
floating palaces in which we may 
now go at the rate of fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour, with lodging 
and fare equal to the best city ho- 
tels. There was no landing at the 
dock ; the boat Jay in the river, 
and we had to be rowed out in a 
small boat. I have been dragged 
in one of these row-boats until we 
were opposite New Windsor, in a 
dark night, before I ascended the 
steamer, and then could find no convenient place to sit, or stand, 
or lie ; pre s it was raining; nothing to eat, and I was glad to 
be let off at New York, after paying three and a half dollars for 
the At the close of my first college term, in company 
with three other students, I hastened to the public house to 
wait the arrival of the mail stage from New York. When it ar- 
rived, there were in it four sailors, just landed from a distant voy- 
age. The rule was that not more than six passengers could have 
a seat within the stage unless with the consent of those already in. 
Two of the students immediately rushed into the stage. I was 
one of two without a seat. We begged to be admitted ; the dri- 
ver said “no,” except with the unanimous consent of those occu- 
ying the seats. At last Jack cried out to me, “ come in, m 
ammock will hold us both.”” The other student took a seat wit 
the coachman on the box, and we were soon on our way. The 
roads were in a sad state. The stage was often so sunk in the 
mud that four horses could not extricate it, and we were under the 
necessity, as Jack said, of going “‘on shore.” “The craft had 
grounded.” On another occasion, returning home, we took a 
sloop at New Brunswick, and when we reached Amboy, the tide 
and wind were against us, and it was proposed to have a sup; 
of oysters. And although I had often tried, I had ore 
failed to eat oysters ; but as my companions were going to have 
an oyster supper, I concluded to go with them. I ordered what I 
thought to be sufficient for myself to be shucked and fried. These 
were brought forward first, and in a minute or two they were all 
gone. Then came the roasted ; and as I saw my-shipmates eat- 
ing heartily, I thought it was too bad to pay fifty cents for a cup 
of coffee ; “I'll try and eat two or three little ones” I did so; 
and I continued until I had as large a pile of shells as any 
one at the table. Thus commenced my fondness for oysters, and 
ography of Reo.’ John 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
DIRGE—O, FROST KING, TOUCH THEM LIGHTLY. 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


[ We regret to learn that our esteemed contributor, Wm1itam Roperick Law- 
rence, is dead. He had suffered with lung complaint for more than a 
year, and finally was carried off with it. One who stood beside him at death, 

nforms us that ‘‘ he seemed to drop to sleep like a pure child in a nt’s 
arms,” and adds, ‘I never saw so patient a sufferer nor so peaceful a 9 
O, Frost King, touch them lightly— 
The sweet spring violets wave ; 
Smile on the loiterers brightly, 
And lay them in their grave. 


O, Frost King, touch them lightly— 
The roses on the bower, 

Whose buds were strung so slightly, 
They vanished ere the flower. 


O, Frost King, touch them lightly— 
The forest banners wide ; 

They ofttimes flaunt too brightly, 
And wave in garish pride. 

O, Frost King, touch us lightly, 
Like Ceres’ golden sheaves ; 

And may we die as brightly 
As fall yon maple leaves. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


I was the eldest son of the proprictor of Harper’s Mill. I am 
not ashamed to own that my father was a miller—the good old 
miller, whose whitened locks may Heaven forever bless! Wealth 
and fame have been mine, both in my own and foreign countries. 
At home and abroad, I have mingled with the highest, and re- 
ceived praise and homage from the gifted and intellectual; yet 
never, when the honors of the world scemed most to await me, 
and when the foam in my cup was sparkling highest and brightest, 
have I forgotten that I was the son of Thomas Harper the miller. 

My younger brother had begged to remain with my father at 
the mill; but my father, whose business had always been good, 
was abundantly able to give me my choice of my future life, and 
I eagerly seized upon his consent to establish myself at college. 
I passed through with honor and credit to myself, and was fortu- 
nate enough to obtain a situation, partly as tutor and partly as 
travelling companion to a lad from one of the Southern States. 

I roamed all over Europe, saw everything worth seeing, visited 
ruins, temples, churches ; revelled in music, painting and sculp- 
ture; and enjoyed all with the enthusiasm of a young and ro- 
mantic traveller. My companion, Philip Loftus, was a boy of 
strong natural sense, intermingled with a keen perception of the 
ludicrous. Everywhere he was well received on account of his 
ever-failing fund of good humor, and his talents and acquirements. 

While absent I had made many drawings of the old mill, which 
I had delighted to show Philip, as being the beloved and pictur- 
esque home of my childhood. ‘Fhe scene struck his fancy, and 
he was never tired of admiring the random sketches which I had 
made of its various points of beauty. 

“ When we return, Philip,” I often said to him, “ you shall see 
the old place under the softest influence of our summer sky; you 
shall then acknowledge that we have seen no place of wilder in- 
terest, or one of more romantic situation, in Europe.” 

I kept my word; and immediately on our return, after having 
visited his Southern home, we proceeded to my father’s residence. 
All through the latter part of our journcy towards home, we had 
glimpses of such delicious landscapes as have seldom greeted our 
eyes in foreign lands. Philip was delighted, and when we arrived 
in sight of Harper’s Mill, ho warmly declared that he never yet 
had seen its beauty surpassed. 

A few days served to strip us of our foreign dandyism, and in- 
duct us into the homely waysof Harper’s Mill. My father had 
nearly given up the entire business of the mill into the hands of 
my brother, and was now enjoying the green old age of his well- 
spent life—waiting patiently to rejoin my mother, who had long 
preceded him to the land of the immortals. , 

In my boyish days, I had held a tender affection for my cousin, 
Ida Harper. Our fathers were brothers; but while mine had 
been contented to remain at his rustic mill, Stephen Harper's ambi- 
tion had led him into the speculating ways of the great city. Hero 
he had prospered beyond his most ardent hopes, and Ida was now 
no longer my little playful cousin, but a wealthy heiress, basking 
in the noontide sun of wealth and fashion. 

Often as I thought of ber and her little sister Caroline, I won- 
dered if, amidst the glitter that surrounded them, the warm sun- 
shine of the heart had not faded away. I resolved as soon as 
Philip’s visit should terminate, to ascertain what had bocome of 
Ida’s old affection for me. But while waiting for this, I happened 
to read the announcement of Caroline’s marriage in the newspa- 
per, and soon after I heard a detailed account of the same from 
the lips of one of my old college friends. 

It seemed that it was from no very strong preference for each 
other, and from no very exaggerated idea of love in any way, that 
Frederic Sumner and Caroline Harper came together. The father 
of the bridegroom had long held strong business relations with the 
father of the bride. “ Propinquity,” as the lady in some old 
novel keeps constantly harping upon, did the whole. They mar- 
ried because they were continually thrown in each other’s path, 
and because no one competed with them for the heart of either. 

Mr. Harper “shelled out,” as young Sumner called it, hand- 
somely. The bride’s clothes and jewels, her plate and furniture, 
were all selected without regard to expense, at the most fashion- 
able establishment, and cost quite as much as the elegant house 


which Sumner’s father transferred to their immediate possession. 
“Treading the same walks of life,” he said—‘ standing upon 
the same plane of society, there were pone of those ineffable gau- 
cheries to be enacted, which always happen where one party is 
above the other, and the higher bred acquaintances of the one 
have to condescend to the lower bred associates of the other.” 

I supposed then, by what my friend said, that all was smooth 
and fair in my cousin’s lot. No cloud from the ungenial leaden- 
colored sky of poverty lowered upon the young couple. If the 
bright sunshine of the heart and affections was not there, there 
were gilded trappings of wealth and fashion—and the latter are 
often preferred to the former. 

So the Christmas holidays, my friend told me, had found them 
settled with all the appointments, privileges and investments of 
the rich and fashionable. Parties were given in return, theatre 
and opera boxes secured for the season, and all the appliances for 
a gay, if not an absolutely dissipated winter bargained for. It 
was no wonder that, in the style that prevailed throughout the 
families of Harper and Sumner, one of them should have forgotten 
that he, at least, was not born into that magic circle, but came 
into it by degrees, and in ways which he had rather not remember. 


Mr. Stephen Harper did not like retrospection ; he would have 
said: “ Don’t tell me what I have been, but tell me what I am 
now.” He did not even like to think of his brother, the miller, at 
Harper’s Mill; and still more sensitively he would flinch from the 
idea that away off in an obscure country town, there was once a 
miserable old farmhouse, with its shattered roof and tumble down 
chimneys, and empty barns and granaries, where he, Stephen Har- 
per himself, first opened his eyes on this changeable world. He 
did not love to remember that his eldest brother, the miller, had 
impoverished himself to take his widowed mother, and his younger 
brothers and sisters, into his own family; had given Stephen his 
first start in life, and had given the two feeble sisters and bed- 
ridden mother that assistance which Stephen, in his wealth, had 
never thought of sharing with him. All this was perfectly true ; 
but Stephen Harper, Esq. never believed it. He ignored the very 
name of Harper’s Mill—still more that of Harper’s farm, the di- 
lapidated place where he was born; and had so often told the 
story of his being an only son, and of his parents dying in his 
boyhood, in easy circumstances, that all his friends received that 
version of his life. 

Like old Colonel Thornton, who made himself the hero of 
many battles, until he came really to believe in his own exploits, 
Mr. Harper at last began to put faith in the statements he had 
manufactured so often. All this I heard from my friend, and it 
did not stimulate me at all to wish for a renewal of intercourse 
with the family of my uncle. And yet there was the long-cherished 
image of my cousin Ida rising fresh, and bright, and beautiful on 
my vision, as I remembered her in her angel childhood. 

Surely, surely, I thought, so fair a promise must ere this have 
realized as faira noon. Ida Harper could not be very different to 
the being I had known in my boyhood. I remembered our last 
parting. I was at the venerable age of fifteen, and she was some 
two years my junior. Ten years had elapsed, and her father had 
grown rich and powerful, while mine still bore the appellation of 
the miller of Harper’s Mill. How would she look at my presump- 
tion, should I ever dare to address her again as my “ little wife ?”’ 

What though I was nothing but a poor tutor, and Caroline had 
married the son of a merchant prince, did that place me in fact 
upon any point beneath that on which Frederic Sumner stood ? 
My heart answered no, and I obeyed the impulse, and set out the 
next morning for town; and in two hours after my arrival, I was 
in the presence of my cousin Ida, 

Dear soui, she had not kept me waiting one moment ; but in the 
simplest of morning dresses had flown over the stairs, with the 
card still in her hand, which I had sent up by the servant, and on 
which I had written “Gilbert Harper, of Harper’s Mill.” She 
had remembered me, then, through all these long years, and she 
now came up to me with a charming frankness, that made me 
despise myself for the doubts I had cherished respecting her. Our 
interview was long and pleasant, and we parted with the promise 
of specdily meeting again. I contented myself with merely asking 
after her father and Caroline, thinking 1 would wait for time to 
develop the way in which they would receive me. 

1 pass over the subsequent interview which I had with Ida, It 
is enough to say that our affections were irrevocably engaged ; 
but while the spell which united us seemed to be drawing closer 
and closcr around us, still the dread caine stronger upon. us both of 
the opposition that might be expected from her father. I dreaded 
it even more than Ida, for 1 felt I could not ask her to disobey her 
father, although my heart told me she, with her present feelings, 
would cling closer to me than ever, if his consent was denied. 

Time brought meat length into the presence of Stephen Har- 
per, and I learned instinctively what favor I might expect when 
my engagement to his daughter should be known. In his beha- 
viour towards me in his own house, there was too little of the cere- 
mony due to a stranger, and too little familiarity which might be 
expected from a relation, Altogether it was deeply offensive to 
me; and it must be confessed, that I paid little of that court 
which he might reasonably expect from one who aspired to his 
daughter’s hand. All that I could at present obtain from Ida, 
was an assurance of undiminished affection, and a promise of cor- 
respondence, and with this to console me for the want of her pres- 
ence, I returned to Harper's Mill. 

I tried to be content with Ida’s letters, but still there was an 
uncertainty about my fate which distressed and annoyed me. 
Sanguine as I was, I could see no prospect of ever marrying her, 
except against her father’s consent, and this was painful to think 
of. Restless and discontented, I soon found my way back again 
to town, where, with the means which my father supplied me, I 


established myself in a business which would leave me half the 
year to visit Harper’s Mill, or to go abroad, as I might choose. 

This time I saw more of my uncle; and emboldened by what I 
fondly hoped was increasing kindness on his part, I one day 
almost bluntly asked him for the hand of his daughter. He looked 
surprised, and bricfly answered, that any man who would become 
his son-in-law, must show his enterprise by amassing a fortune, as 
he himself had done. 

“And how is it, Mr. Harper?” I asked. “ Has nothing else 
any weight with you? Do you consider the acquisition of wealth 
the only good in life? Are talents, qualifications, perseverance 
and energy of no account in your estimation ?”’ 

He frowned and bit his lips. “If a man lays claim to all those 
in reality,” he said, “he will show that he possesses them, by 
acquiring the wealth of which I spoke.” 

“That may be partly true, Mr. Harper,” I answered ; “but we 
read that ‘the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.’ Undoubtedly you can remember many persons who 
started with you in the race of life, whom you considered as men of 
enterprise, who have fainted by the way in the pursuit of wealth.” 

He could not but own the truth of what I said, although seem- 
ingly unwilling todo so. ‘“ Even you yourself, Mr. Harper, may 
not always enjoy the wealth you have attained.” 

He looked daggers at me. ‘“ Do not name it,” he said. “I 
have not so lightly laid my plans—no danger of that kind can be 
apprehended.” 

I went back to the subject matter of our discourse, and asked 
him if I might consider that as his ultimate decision. 

* Certainly,” he answered, and we parted. 

Slowly, but surely, for the next three years my business pro- 
gressed. Everything on which I laid my hands seemed to be 
transmuted at once into gold. It gave me no joy, excepting so 
far as it assured me that through its means I might win Ida. Ida, 
whose beauty had already begun to fade under the influence of 
anxiety and hope deferred, I strove to comfort with the hope of 
my success. She listened with a mournful smile. Her hopes had 
withered under long continued expectation. 

“You will marry some one younger than myself, Gilbert,” she 
would say. ‘One whose youth has not been sacrified to a fath- 
er’s love of gold.” I would try to cheer her then with the hope 
of brighter days. * * * * * 

I had gone home on a visit to Harper’s Mill. I walked up to 
the post-office one night, hardly daring to hope for a letter from 
Ida. The boy at the window awkwardly shuffled over a package 
of letters, and told me there were none for me; as he put them 
back again, my eye caught sight of a delicate envelope, which I 
could not help hoping might have come from the only correspon- 
dent from whom I cared to hear. 

“Let me see that letter, my boy,” I said, as I pointed to the 
one in question. 

The boy muttered, and unwillingly passed over the letter. 
There it was, in Ida’s fine Italian handwriting, Gilbert Harper, 
Esq. I opened it then and there. The paper seemed to swim 
before my eyes, as I read the following words : 

“Come to me immediately, dear Gilbert. We are in the great- 
est confusion imaginable. Officers in the house, Caroline and my 
father almost distracted, and I sick at heart witnessing their dis- 
tress. I have a vague feeling that your presence will restore us 
to something like peace and order again. But come at all events, 
and that specdily. Ina.” 

I got the boy at the mill to drive me to the station, whence I 
took the night train, and at nine o’clock was in town, and at the 
door of my uncle’s house. I rung and asked for Ida; she came 
to the door on hearing my voice, pale but collected. 

“IT am glad you are come, Gilbert,” she said, mournfully. 
“ My father is almost out of his senses, and Caroline is, if possible, 
still more so. The firm has failed, and Frederic says we are all 
completely ruined. I do not care for money, you well know, Gil- 
bert; but it will be hard to see my father’s gray hairs steeped in 
poverty, when gold has been his idol so long.” 

It was but too true ; they were irretrievably ruined. Everything 
was brought forward and given up to the creditors ; for my uncle, 
though grasping, was at least not dishonest. A day was appointed 
for the sale of their effects; but before it came around, I had hur- 
ried Ida and her father dowa to Harper’s Mill, where my father 
gave them a most cordial welcome. 

Back I went to town to attend the sale, at which I purchased 
Ida’s harp and piano, all the plate which was marked with the 
family name, a few of the most valuable pictures, and my 
uncle’s favorite arm-chair and writing-desk. I procured Frederic 
Sumner a lucrative situation as clerk, and saw him established, 
with his wife and father, at a comfortable boarding-house, and 
then went home to join Ida, Already my father had begun to 
love her as a daughter, For herself, she was in raptures with the 
mill, the old homestead, and all the scenes which she had remem- 
bered so well from her childhood. ; 

“ Would you be content to live here always, Ida?” I asked her 
one night, as we strayed by moonlight down to the old mill. 

“I should ask no greater happiness,” she answered, “ than to 
know I should never again behold the busy town. Here I could 
live and die in peace.” 

No more opposition could reasonably be expected from Mr. 
Harper; and while I pitied his misfortunes, I could not but feel 
that they were calculated to make him wiser and better. In an- 
other month, then, Ida will become my wife, without waiting for 
any additional delay to our joy. The clouds which had hith- 
erto rested upon our lot, seem to have passed away. The future 
seems brightening before us ; and although we have waited beyond 
the glowing period of youth, still I do not despair that, after all, 
we shall enjoy a fair portion of happiness. 


HARPER’S MILL 
. 
BY EUSTACE KINGMAN. 
| 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
0, WHENCE FLIES MY SPIRIT? 


BY IRENE MONTAGUS. 


0, whence files iny #pirit, elastic with gladness? 
The breath of such air is aroma of wine! 
* Then why on my soul lies this load of deep sadness— 
When heaven, air and earth are no less than divine? 


O, whence files my spirit, elastic with gladness? 

High poesy—goddess! I've thrown down thy lyre— 
But laved not In Lethe—a Phlegethon’s madness 

My heart-strings consume with unquenchable fire. 


But whence flies my spirit, elastic with gladness, 

From the rich, sunny dales where it took such delight? 
Abandoned—I’m left here to all trials and in sadness— 

I conjure thee back, thou weird minstrel of night! 


I spurned thee, my lyre—for stern poverty claimed me! 
I vowed I would shun thee henceforth to the goal : 

I spurned thee for riches—but now I reclaim thee— 
Enchained have I found thee to chords in my soul! 


We'll part not, my lyre! e’én though poverty claim us; 
Anon thou dost tortare—anon thou dost soothe: 

But while upon earth the Fates longer detain us, . 
We'll while away care with the lays that we love. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE COLLEGIANS. 
‘A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY BELL BRAMBLE. 


“Wet, ’tis ‘an ill wind that blows nobody good,’” said 
my Uncle Caustic, brushing the ashes from his cigar, on reading 
in a New Orleans paper of the appointment of the Hon. Paul 
Clement to some post of trust and emolument abroad. “I re- 
member Paul Clement—as noisy and anpromising a scamp as ever 
headed a row in ‘old South Middle,’ in my college days. There 
were four of us, known to tutors and professors well, as mauvais 
sujets; and never referred to by Fresh or Soph, save with a not 
very commendatory valediction, as ‘ The Quartette Club.” Three 
of the worthy confreres hailed from the South, while the fourth, 
Latham, belonged to the North. Fred Selbourne, a noble young 
fellow, belonged to an aristocratic old Mississippi family, while 
Clement, like myself, wus a Creole of Louisiana. 

While pursuing his studies in a preparatory school in New Ha- 
ven, Selbourne, who was the son of a wealthy cotton planter in 
the vicinity of Vicksburg, formed a friendship for his classmate, 
Robert Latham, which lasted unchanged during the whole of his 
collegiate course. Talented, and of peculiarly winning manners, 
Latham had so fully ingratiated himself in the warm feelings of 
the young Creole, to whom his society had become indispensable, 
that on his migration to New Orleans the following winter, the 
old bond was renewed by Selbourne inviting him to spend the 
Christmas holidays with him at “The Oaks ’’—the name of his 
- plantation home—where the family at the time resided, and where 
he soon became a favorite with the whole household ; added to that 
matter-of fact sort of education, which most Northerners give their 
sons, fitting them to act well their part on life’s stage, wherever in 
after life that stage may be. 

With the prestige of a successful collegiate course, a fine person, 
and agreeable manners, young Latham had become the favored 
suitor, when a student in the New Haven law school, of a Miss 
Dashcroft, long toasted by juniors and seniors as the college belle; 
but his circumstances forbidding the idea of marriage at the time, 
he migrated to New Orleans, where an injury received by a rail- 
road aceident, followed by ill health and depressed spirits, so won 
upon the sympathies of Fred Selbourne, that he prevailed on his 
father for permission to invite his former classmate to make “ ‘The 
Oaks” his home until he might be enabled with renewed health to 
resume his profession. 

During his stay at “The Oaks,” Latham’s attentions to Sel- 
beurne’s sister Eulalie were always characterized by an open 
frankness, that would have precluded any one less susceptible 
from imagining that he felt a preference ; but she, poor girl, thought 
otherwise, and she soon became to him in the stead of society, 
friends, everything. Born beneath the burning sun of a tropic 
clime, her feelings had imbibed a portion of their warmth ; and if, 
under other circumstances, she had felt admiration for the brilliant 
and elegant Latham, how much a dearer object had he become as 
an invalid dependent on her care and sympathy ! 

Reading, drawing, singing, driving out with him, was just the 
situation to draw forth, in all its fervor, the warm love of her im- 
passioned nature. It might be that Latham was incapable of 
tampering with her affections ; or it might be, incapable of compre- 
hending them, since he must have observed that his constant at- 
tention had established an interest in her heart (for men soon dis- 
cover this), long before her own sensitive delicacy would admit, 
even to herself, that she loved him. A look, a word casually 
spoken, and to which he possibly attached no importance, would 
afford ground for hope in her romantic nature ; and as often would 
an averted look, or careless word, spoken with as little thought to 
wound, send her to a sleepless pillow, tortured with doubt of 
whether her love was returned—wherein, could she have read his 
cold, calculating, selfish mature aright, she would haye seen he 
had no love to give—at least to her. 

Could men but see how often their attentions, slight though thoy 
may be, are translated ;—could they but know the agony of hopes 
raised but to be wrecked ;—could they but note the pale cheek, the 
quivering lip, the pulse’s accelerated play when some slight com- 


pliment was paid by them, and to which they perhaps attached no 
meaning ;—or could they see the blanched lips, from which the 
color had fled to support the fainting heart, or the tear-dewed _pil- 
low when a night of unrest had followed as slight a mark of admi- 
ration for another, when their long-continued assiduities had made 
the seriousness of their intentions no longer a matter of doubt, they 
would pause to reflect whether it was right to longer play the 
trifler’s part. 

The family had come for the season to their winter’s residence 
in New Orleans. Days had become weeks, and weeks had glided 
into months, and still Robert Latham lingered near the side of 
Eulalie Selbourne, her constant escort in her rides and to all 
places of public amusement ; while she, pleased with the dangerous 
proximity, lavished her whole wealth of love on her brother’s 
friend, until ministering to his slightest expressed wish by day, 
and dreaming of him by night, had become a part of her being. 


The winter had passed, and Eulalic was roused from her bright 
dream of hope and happiness, by Latham informing her that he 
had received lettcrs from the North relative to the disputed will of 
his Uncle Sheffield, that would compel his immediate return for 
an indefinite period. Alas, for the poor dreamer! So closely 
had her love become inwoven with every thought of her existence, 
that the bare possibility of separation from him had never occurred 
to her. Hitherto, the spoiled child of affluence, the pride of fond 
parents, the pet of a darling brother, her life had been but as a 
summer’s dream; her now only relief, solitude and tears. Sum- 
mer came, and the family once more returned to “‘The Oaks.” 
For a time her brother received letters from Latham; and though 
her name never occurred therein, save in a casual or common- 
place way, still it gave the satisfaction of again meeting him when 
the lawsuit that had taken him to the North had terminated. 

Only those who have had their dearest hopes overthrown, and 
then again re-illumined, can form any idea of the excitement, 
amounting to wild delirium, with which she devoured the contents 
of the letters her brother occasionally received, and without a sus- 
picion of the value placed on them by his romantic sister, would 
carelessly hand them to her for a perusal ; or the agony with which 
the last hope in life was crushed from out her young heart when 
they ceased altogether. The summer had passed, and the tall 
sycamores that shaded their plantation home had donned the gor- 
geous drapery of the autumn, when with the dews of death on her 
brow, round which her dark hair clung in moist and wavy masses, 
her dream of tranquillity and solitude was disturbed by removal 
again to their town residence, when stretched wan and emaciated 
on her couch, the sweet, pale face of the yielding, broken-hearted 
girl was laid on her pillow, where the last blow aimed at her peace 
was that of hearing of his arrival in the city, accompanied by his 
bride. In vain would she argue, as a check to her rebellious con- 
stancy, that she had no claim upon him. What recked it? She 
had shipwrecked her all of earthly happiness in the hope of his 
return; and now to hear that he had come, accompanied by one 
who bore the name, and held the place in his heart she had fondly 
believed would have been hers, rang the death-knell to her hopes, 
extinguishing them forever. ‘The mere knowledge of his presence 
in her vicinity when another bore his name and claimed his heart, 
but helped to prostrate and accelerate her doom. 

The friends of the Selbourne family, little dreaming that every 
word rankled a barbed arrow in the torn breast of the stricken one, 
often spoke, when admitted to her darkened, silent room, of the 
wealth, beauty and accomplishments of Mrs. Latham—none, save 
her brother, noting the deadly pallor of her cheek when that‘name 
was spoken; and none, save he, felt that the sun of her earthly 
happiness had set forever. Premonition of consumption, an 
alarming cough set in, and the late beautiful girl, who a year be- 
fore had left the boarding-school in the pride of her radiant loveli- 
ness, begged, as the last request, to return to the tranquil shades 
of Oaks” to die. 

Her request was complied with. She was taken to her Missis- 
sippi home the shade of her furmer self; yet with the shrinking 
delicacy of her nature, closely allied, as it was, with a high-souled 
woman’s pride, had the gentle girl so schooled her feelings, as 
never to allude to him. Yet was the memory of Robert Latham 
ever present, even unto her dying hour, and his name the last 
articulate sound that passed her sweet, pale lips ere her gentle 
spirit winged its way to where disappointment and the heart blight 
come not. 

If, with the knowledge of her fervent romantic nature, Latham 
had wilfully tampered with her aifections, a fearful expiation was 
before him. It afterward transpired that a college friend of 
Latham’s, Paul Clement—he who had first informed Fred Sel- 
bourne of Latham’s engagement to Miss Dashcroft, and of his re- 
pulse when it was yet uncertain how the lawsuit respecting old 
Sheffield's will might terminate—had himself long been on the list 
of the New Haven belle’s admirers, and indeed supposed her 
favorite suitor, until old Shettield's will placed Latham’s more 
prosperous circumstances in the ascendant. 

Paul Clement was decidedly the preferred swain of the college 
belle at the time Latham migrated to New Orleans to push his 
fortune in that then Peru of the South. Not being of the cast and 
calibre to remember that the woman who coild waver between 
two objects was unworthy of cither, no sooner had his uncle's 
legacy enabled him to aspire, than he proposed to Miss Dashfort 
and was accepted, Accepted the more readily, that she was be- 
ginning to be considered somewhat musty by the succeeding classes 
of sophs and juniors of Yale, having flirted with the members of 
every graduating class, until placed on the shelf with those desig- 
nated by Yalensians as ‘students’ widows,” and fearing to be- 
come a jadgment of an old maid among them, she eagerly grabbed 
at the returned limb of the law; while young Clement was at the 
time not sorry to’be rid of her. But when the next winter he 


again met her in New Orleans, where she was quite the fashion— 
that is, among the gentlemen; her bold, dashing manners not 
being to the taste of the dignified matrons of the South, who cut 
her society at once—he renewed his assiduities, and report said, 
was not frowned upon. 

One morning, about a month after Eulalie’s death, he called 
upon her brother, and taking a letter from his vest, said : 

“T have come to you, Selbourne, to act for me in this affair. 
That fool, Latham, has seen fit to send me a challenge.” 

“ And you fight him, of course ?’’ asked Selbourne. 

“Not I! I’m in no particular hurry to be ushered where I 
have doubts of my credentials passing muster respectably—perch- 
ing myself to be shot at for Latham's amusement, in particular, 
and the edification of my friends generally—not I!” 

“Then, in what way am I to understand that you want me to 
serve you?” 

“ By going to the duelling idiot, and smoothing matters over, if 
you can ; for if his infernal wife’s name gets mixed up with mine, 
it will injure me some with the governor, or I’m mistaken.” 

“Really, Clement, I seldom see Latham of late—moreover, I 
scarcely comprehend how I’m to serve you.” 

“Well, to come to the point, he has got hold of some of my 
billets to the infernal jilt, and—” 

“ The lady, if you please,” interrupted the fastidious Southerner. 

With something that sounded like the ghost of a strangled oath 
in reference to being punctilious, Clement began his story “ at the 
beginning,” with his first introduction, when a fresh, to the New 
Haven belle, ending with a not very commendatory valediction of 
himself for being such a donkey as to have been invyeigled into a 
second flirtation with the quondam Miss Dashfort. 

Aware of what might be considered the pualliating circumstances 
of a cause, Selbourne promised to call on Latham, and propose that 
the high-flown notes on both sides should be returned, engaging 
that Paul Clement should leave immediately for Europe—propos- 
ing, too, that Mrs. Latham, for the sake of her infant child, should 
return to the protection of her father, avoiding all newspaper pub- 
licity, in the hope that time might heal the memory of his domes- 
tie wrongs in the memory of his irate husband. 

But Latham was in no mood to listen—as he called it, “to be 
dictated to’”’—literally applying the terms scoundrel and coward 
to the naughty Paul Clement; when, as his wrath waxed “ fast 
and furious,” he added that of liar to the catalogue, Selbourne, 
Creole-4ike, impulsive and high-spirited, forgot he was only a sec- 
oud, not a principal, in the affair—and after administering a proof 
on Lutham’s eyes that his college boxing-lessons were not forgot- 
ten, repaired direct to the pistol-gallery, to make preparations for 
any further satisfaction his friend might require. 

As might have been foreseen, he was challenged ; and the two 
collegians met next morning at daybreak a short distance from 
the Bayou, on the Meterie Road, where Selbourne’s bullet reached 
his heart, who, whether he had wifled by design, or by only pursu- 
ing a course of unmeaning attentions towards his impulsive, gen- 
tle-hearted sister, had left her to die—too sensitive to prate of 
wrongs, too proud to acknowledge neglect, too forgiving to com- 
plain, too gentle, all too gentle to upbraid where she loved—to die 
of a broken heart. Selbourne went abroad, and has never return- 
ed; the dead were soon forgotten by the fashionable world, and 
now Paul Clement's star shone bright in the ascendant. 

Still magnificently beautiful, the dashing Widow Latham seemed 
no bad spec., whereby the young limb of the law was to rise in the 
world. No longer fearing the governor’s wrath on secing his 
name associated with that of the wealthy widow, he soon succeed- 
ed in persuading her to adopt his. And often, in after years, 
when tlie former college belle would be pointed out to me, circled 
with a crowd of followers, whether blazing in jewels at the opera, 
or in her stylish equipage dashing along the lake road, her haughty 
features set off with magnificent attire and radiant with rouge, and 
when I have heard her beauty and the faultless taste of her stylish 
surroundings commented on, I have always turned away with a 
sigh, to the memory of “ The Collegians.”’ 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Westwarp Empire. By E. L. Macoun. New York: 
1856. 12mo. pp. 445 
The object of this work is to demonstrate the westward movement of civili- 
gation, by linking together the great leading events of time. The design 
is well executed, and the book cannot fail to convey instruction, and awaken 


Harper & Brothers. 


thought. For sule by Redding & Co. 
ScuooL Mistoay. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1556. 
pp 


A well-defined outline of ancient and modern history, with questions to each 
paragraph, illustrated by 150 maps and engravings. It is written in a plain 
style, and may be placed in the hands of quite young children. It isa valuable 
addition to our list of school books. For sale by Kedding & Uo. 


New Music.—From Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street, we have “ Root, 
Porcine Animal, or Expire,” one of Ordw: ay’s songs, “I bade thee stay,’ 

* Amusement Waltz,” for the piano. ‘The Merry Sleigh,” a soug, and the 

* Morning Uymn,” from the oratorio of Eii. 


By Joun Bonner, author of * A Child’s Histor 
1856. 18mo. 


A Cutp’s History or Roms. 
of the United States.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 
vols. pp. 307—305. 

A very well-written and well-arranged compendium of Roman history. The 
author never forgets tliat he is addressing youthful readers, while the publish - 
ers, by their liberal illustrations, all well engraved. have completed the effi- 

ciency of the work. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tus Towa Hanp-Book ror 1856—with a new and correct Map. By Nataan I. 
Parker. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 12mo. — pp. 187. 
An excellent and reliable account of Towa, its climate, soil, cities, towns—in 
a word, everything the emigrant needs, besides being a valuable addition to 
our statistical history. 


Tus Minnesota Hanp-Book. By Narain H. Parker. Boston: John P. Jew- 
ett & Co. 1856. I2mo. pp. 159. 
Uniform with the last mentioned work, by the same author, and crowded 
with reliable details. These works will have au extensive sale. 


Tus American Poutrersr’s Companion. By C. N. Bement. New York: Har- 


per & Brothers. 1856. 4to. pp. 

Mr. Bement is reljable authority on the subject of fowl-breeding, and his 

ive, thorough and practical. The work before us is fine- 

i  Briated, and has 120 beautiful illustrations on wood and steel. Every man 
ho has a ‘poultry -yard should own this book. For sale by Redding & Co. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANION. 


JOHN NEAL. 


The accompanyi rtrait, from the pencil of after an 
city, is a reliable likeness of one of the most distinguished Ameri- 
can writers of poetry and prose. John Neal was born in Portland, 
about the year 1794. In 1815, he went to Baltimore, and engaged 
in business in partnership with John Pierpont. The disastrous 


results of their commercial enterprise induced Neal, who was a 
man of genius, and spirit, and energy, to turn his attention to lite- 
ratare, for which he a peculiar aptitude. He made his debut 
as an author in the “ Portico,” a monthly magazine, to which he 
contributed a series of vigorous critical essays on the works of 
Lord Byron. These essays were very favorably received by the 
public. In 1818, he publi his first novel, “‘ Keep Cool,” and the 
next year he produced the “ Battle of yo, en gee the Mani- 
ac Harper, and other Poems, by Jehu O’ ct,” acknowledg- 
ing the authorship in a subsequent edition. In the same year was 
published “Otho, a tragedy,” from his pen. In 1821, appeared 
Allen’s “ History of the American Revolution,” a larg ion of 
which was from Neal’s facile and re | pen. In 1822, he wrote 
“Logan,” his second novel, published in Philadelphia, and re- 
printed in London. The next appeared “’76,” perhaps the 
most popular of his stories, and “ ee a book which de- 
rives peculiar interest from its hic sketches of the most promi- 
nent characters of the day. e believe that “Errata, or the 
Works of Will Adams,” is referable to the same date. All of 
these compositions bear evidence of rapidity of execution, for 
Neal at that time was almost an impromptu writer. —— are 
passages both in his poetry and prose which remind us in brilliancy 
of Wilson, and he wrote with the same facility. “ Randolph,” a 
work in two volumes, was written in the short space of a month, 
and “’76,” his best novel, in three weeks, and this while engaged 
in professional business. ‘These various publications gave him a 
licerary reputation abroad, for at that time American writers were 
few and far between, and the debut of a man of undoubted genius 
on this side of the water, was hailed as an auspicious event by the 
more generous of British critics. It was thus heralded, that Mr. 
Neal went to England, where he met with a very warm reception. 
His career was an exemplification of the Horatian adage : “ Celum 
non animam mutant qui trans mare currunt.” At that time, this 
country, its institutions and society were very little understood in 
England, and John Neal took up the cudgel, in defence of his 
native land, with spirit and effect. His various articles in perivdi- 
cals and newspapers, correcting these prevalent misrepresentations, 
did us “‘ yeoman’s service.” The columns of Blackwood’s Maga- 


THE NEW MISSIONARY PACKET, MORNING STAR. 


zine were opened to him by Professor Wilson, 
and he contributed there some valuable papers on 
American topics, as well as miscellanies. It 
was during hie four years’ residence in Europe 
that his “ Brother Jonathan ” came out, and after 
his return to Portland, his native city and nt 
residence, he published “Rachel Dyer,” the 
“Down Easters,” “Ruth Elder,” and “Author- 
ship.” He also edited the “‘ Yankee,” a weekly” 
for two years, and has contributed Oe 

to our leading periodicals and papers. Mr. eal 
has written mach, both poetry and prose, that 
deserves to live, and we sincerely trust that a 
selection of his works, revised by himself, will be 
given.to the public by some enterprising publish- 
er. Since his principal works were published, 
new generation of readers has sprung up, oA 
the fire, imagination and sound sense of Neal 
would not appeal to them in vain. 


THE MISSIONARY BRIG “ MORNING STAR.” 
representation of 
Star” under can- 
She 


the greater part by the deep interest they felt in 
the missionary cause. She is a noble specimen 


and nine feet in depth. 
with accommodations for her crew, and four state 
rooms for Her cabin extends from 
the stem tothe mainmast. It is i 
‘ gad very beautifully fited up. Her stern 
fine specimen of basso-relievo carving, gilded, 


Tepresents an Bible, resti 
with tassels on corners. This 


| 


is supported by 
ates from the expanded 
figure of a female, 
hand as an offering to the benighted , 
i. Pomroy, correspondi secretary of the Board of 
Missions, in the remarks made at the launch, ex- 
plained to the Sunday school children assembled to wit- 


ness the s e, that she was called the “ Morni 
Star,” because, when it arose, the morning star indicated 
that the sun was about to shine upon mankind, and 
morning and light were coming; so wherever this 
sailed, it would announce the dispelling of darkness and 
the dawning of the Sun of Righteousness. This fine 
little vessel has been built by the united contributions of 
the Sunday school scho of the country. Her 
capital s amounts to $12,000, divided into 120,000 
shares of ten cents. The little ship-owners who watched 
the first meeting of the “ Morning Star” with the ele- 
ment which, we trust, she is destined to traverse in safe- 
ty for many and many a , manifested the deepest 
interest. She is commanded by Captain Samuel G. 
Moore, of New York, and the first land she makes will 
be the Sandwich Islands; thence she will sail to various 
other islands in the Pacific. May prosperous gales waft 
her over the two oceans she must cross, and may 
future career realize all those pure i 
which gave rise to her creation ! 


BUDA AND PESTH, HUNGARY. 

The two cities delineated in the engraving at the foot 
of this page are most romantically situated on the banks 
of the Danube, one of the most picturesque of European 
streams. ‘They are connected together by the beautiful 
suspension bridge seen in the centre of our picture. This 
bridge, five hundred ‘long, cost the enormous sum 
of $3,250,000. Previous to its erection, the only com- 
munication was by means of a bridge of boats. The 
suspension bridge was not fully completed until 1849, 
but previous to its being opened to the public, its strength 
was tested in an unexpected manner, for it bore the 
weight of the whole force of the Hungarian army pour- 
ing over it, hotly pursued by the Austrian troops. For 
nearly two whole days the platform of the —» was 
densely crowded with masses of soldiery. Buda is a 
free city of the Austrian empire, and the capital of Hun- 
ey. It is 130 miles southeast of 

ienna, and is built on the right 
bank of the Danube, which, it 
must be remembered, occupies the 
ift side of our picture. The cit 
is situated on the slope of a hill, 
and is amphitheatrical in its shape. 
In its centre is the citadel, an old 
fortress, enclosing the royal palace, 
in which are preserved the insignia 
of Hungarian royalty, and the 
buildings of the central adminis- 
tration. The other principal <di- 
fices are the cathedral, the garrison 
church, various convents, and the 
palatial residences of the Hunga- 
rian nobility. It is the residence 
of the viceroy or palatine of Hun- 

, the seat of a lieutenant-gen- 

of the administration of the 
royal treasure, and of a command- 
ergeneral. The observatory on 
the Blocksburg, connected with 
the University of Pesth, is one of 
the finest in Europe. A type 
foundry, a gymnasium and several 
libraries on this side of the river, 
are also connected with the same 
institution. A cannon foundry 
and powder mills are connected 
with its arsenal, There are some 
manufactories of cloth, leather, 
silk and velvets in the city, and 
wine of excellent quality is pro- 
duced in its vicinity. ‘There are 
hot sulphur springs, which have 
led to the erection of extensive 
baths. Buda is supposed to de- 
rive its name from Buda, a brother 
of Attila, who resided here. Old 
Buda, a little further up the Dan- 
ube, Sicambria of the Romans, 


Was. 


JOHN NEAL, ESQ. 


was a place of some importance in their time, Buda was taken 
by the Turks, under Solyman the am, in 1541, was gar 
risoned by jannissaries, and became the seat of a pacha. It was 
retaken by the Austrians in 1685. It was made the Hungarian 
seat of government in 1784. Crossing the suspension bridge to 
the left bank of the Danube, the right of our picture, we find our- 
selves in the city of Pesth, a considerable portion of which is seen 
in our engraving. Unlike Buda, it is situated on level ground, 
and is about seven miles in circumference. It is a large place, 
with at least 100,000 inhabitants. The older portion of the city 
is not very attractive, but the modern part is finely built. The 
principal edifices are the theatre, the casino, the artillery depot, 
together with various convents, churches and hospitals. It has 
good accommodations for travellers in the way of hotels, and 
many of the private residences are — and costly. It has the 
only university in Hungary. Here also are a botanic garden, a 
veterinary poe a very valuable national museum with a fine 
library and cabinets of antiquities, coins, medals, etc., a Hunga- 
rian academy of sciences, schools under the charge of various re- 
ligious denominations, and charitable institutions. Pesth is the 
seat of the Royal Board of Council and the Septemviral Tafel, 
together forming the supreme court of appeal. arious manufac- 
tures are carried on in the place, but the principal is the manufac- 
ture of meerschaum or - bowls from the rough material brought 
from Constantinople. The city is immediately surrounded, on the 
land side, by the “ Rahosfield,” a wide plain, on which the Hun- 
garian Diet, the great national assembly of Magyars, was held for 
many centuries. The gathering together of the deputies, with 
vast reti of v bles in splendid and all 
n picturesque costume, must have presented a most striking spec- 
tacle. More than one hundred thousand men, a vast army, assem- 
bled on these occasions. The present employment of this field 
clashes with its grand historical souvenirs, for it is now only used 
for horse races. Pesth is supposed by antiquaries to occupy the 
site of the ancient Zransacincum. 4 the 18th century, it was 
walled in. The Turks held possession of it for more than a cen- 
tury and a half. The inundations of the Danube, in 1838, it will 
be remembered, occasioned heavy losses of life and property both 
in Buda and Pesth. Buda is a station for steam packets, one of 
which is shown in our engraving. The view of Buda and Pesth, 
from a high point, with the curving Danube, and bold hills in the 
i , a8 we have shown them, is remarkably striking. 


BUDA AND PESTH, ON THE DANUBE. 
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— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
first the 
H. Y. C.—Tobacco was first discovered at Be Dumingo, in year 1496, and 


was freely used by the Spaniards. 

E.ien H.—At the commencement of the new year we shall do very nearly as 
you mention, and introduce into The Flag of our Union “‘ Floral Depart- 
ment’’ for our lady readers. 


rom fold brought the coast of from the fact that 


Le paid for a single bulb! 

Lace is mentioned in perfection as as 1320. It was most 
lavishly worn in the rei h. Dresden, Valenciennes, Mechlin, 
and Brussels have jong Cal famous for their fine lace. 

D. F., Saco.—Lafayette was but nineteen years eld when he first came to this 


eountry He raised a corps at his own and fought bravely for our 
independence. He was wounded at B wine. 
Boox contains trifle over one hun- 
dred thousand volumes and manuseri 
R. B. H.—The first queen with a was 
Semiramis, queen and empress of She 
Babylon her capital, and embel it was Sr apeieieed to 


In the world. 
Jed from its woods. There is a 


made 

be the most superior cit 
pleasant romance 

tot 


C.— Madeira is so 
told about its ae 


—Miss A 
Bovioalan and was for years 
Museum 


admiral 
Soe shall — it out in a eouple of weeks. 
B_ The, guillotine was named after its inventor, Dr. Guillotin, in 1785. 


A. 
Wie inteotaced it as a substitute for the more cruel and his name 
lied to it at first from mere waggishness. 
College was the first in in this country in 
ae Loh was William and Mary, in Virginis, 1698. The third, Yale, 


Haven. Harvard is still the first and best healthy oy in America 
B. B.—August is named after Augustus Cesar, because in this month he was 
was created consul, or chief magistrate, thrice triumphed in Rome, etc. 


SPANISH MOOR: 
—or,— 


THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 
A STORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR, AND THE FOREST. 


This is tho title of a highly dramatic and absorbing story, with 
which we shall commence the new year in BaLiou’s Picroria.. 
It is entirely different from any novelette we have ever published, 
and must prove vastly popular, from the wonderful intricacy of its 
plot, the vivid character of its tableaux, the startling spirit of the 
story, and altogether, the excellence and finish of its narration. 
An experienced critic, to whom we submitted its pages in manu- 
script, remarked ;—“ You have never printed so interesting a nov- 


elette as this in your paper—indeed, I have never read one more 80.” 


THE 


To Everrsopr.—Read our prize offer on another page of this 
paper, and act accordingly. 


SPLINTERS. 


.+.. The foundling hospitals in France are some one hundred 
and fifty in number. The infants are well cared for. 
. We hope no more exploring expeditions to the North 
Pole will be undertaken—they are quite too perilous. 
«+++ Excellent sugar and molasses have been made at the West 
from the sugar millet, a plant easily raised. 
. “How shall I fill the theatre?” asked Sheridan, when he 
was manager. “Invite all your creditors,’ was the answer. 
.«+ There is not a single money broker in Wheeling, Virginia. 
Of course the people of Wheeling shave themselves. 
.»+. A henpecked husband declared very recently, that the 
longer he lived, the more he was smitten. 
+++» Miss Florence Nightingale is so modest, that she took 
passage from Constantinople for England as Miss Smith. 
. It is only the individuals with “ piercing eyes,” wn have 
the ability to “look daggers” at their foes. 
the London post-office annually. 
-++« Cheat the physician by leading a temperate life, and the 
lawyer by keeping out of debt. 
«++ No discrimination is made by our government between 
the volunteer and regular service in regard to bounty. 
+++» A pigmy placed on a pedestal is only a pigmy still—a 
warning to little men who are antbitious. 
+++» The Masonic Board ef Relief, New York, is a new asso- 
ciation of Masons to relieve the widows and orphans of members. 
«eee Dr. Digg asserts as a positive fact, that mariners can 
always tell Long Island by the Sound. 
«eee We do not think, after recent demonstrations, that the 
alliance of France and England will last forever. 
.+++ Professor Morse has been created a knight of the ancient 
order of Danneburg’ by the king of Denmark. 
..-On the Calais and Baring Railroad, the engineer ran down 
a fine buck, and killed him with his jacknife. 
-+++ More than ten thousand young men under 18 years of age 
are annually committed for theft in Great Britain. 
A war of extermination is threatened by the eeeee, 
in Minnesota Territory, against the Sioux. 
. The creed of fashion, that petvilage, and work 
a diageace, is among the deadliest errors. 
. The life of the Emperor Napoleon has been publicly threat- 
ened in placards posted in the streets of Paris, 
.+++ A-second line of first class propellors between New York 
and Glasgow is to be inaugurated, it is said. 


THE USE OF ENGRAVINGS, 

Pictorial representations of persons, plans and things, are no 
longer regarded as mere ornaments, or as affording simply amuse- 
ment or gratification to the eye; they are rightly considered as a 
means of education. No school-book which admits of illustra- 
tions, is now thought complete without them—and works on 


geography, history, biography and science would not command a 
sale, were they not embellished by engravings. No one would 
think of purchasing a cyclopedia that was not amply illustrated, 
and yet five-and-twenty years ago, a voluminous cyclopedia would 
be issued without a single explanatory engraving. The popularly 
diffused portraits of Washington serve a better purpose than the 
gratification of a mere idle curiosity; the contemplation of those 
mild and benignant, yet dignified and firm features, keep up a 
conception of the character of the Father of his country. So, 
without we had studied the mingled energy and sweetness of Na- 
poleon’s head, we should be at a loss to understand the power and 
the fascination which his presence exerted over the firmest men. 
Vivid representations of striking scenes of history serve to fix 
events indelibly upon the memory ; here the pencil aids the pen 
and perfects the images of the past. In the sciences, in botany, 
ornithology, and the other branches of naturul history, the aid of 
the artist is indispensable, as it is in the study of mechanics. 
Pictures are the labor-saving machines of mental culture—the 
stenography of literature. The devotional feelings of many a 
child, like those of Doddridge, have been quickened by even rude 
illustrations of scriptural events—such as the old tiles represent- 
ing Scripture history that used to form the ornaments of old-fash- 
ioned fire-places. We remember very well a set of these, illustrat- 
ing the affecting history of Joseph, that used to grace an old fire- 
side in this city, and we recall with pleasure the boyish delight 
with which we used to trace his pictorial career. This series was 
the production of an artist of Delft, and the patriarch, as a matter 
of course, was an indubitable Dutchman, like many of the per- 
sonages in Rubens’s Scripture-pieces. Now-a-days even our chil- 
dren have more tasteful guides. The Tract-Society’s publications 
are elegantly embellished. This general appreciation of the im- 
portance of engravings has led to the development of high artistic 
talent among us. We no longer depend upon European designers 
and wood engravers, but fully rival them, notwithstanding the 
youthfulness of the art among us. Our progress in these branches 
has beon remarkably rapid, and has excited the surprise of our 
European friends, utterly confounding those theorists who have 
been in the habit of asserting that desocratic institutions are 
utterly unfavorable to the development of the fine-art talent. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF NEW YORK. 
On our last page we have placed a fine engraving, representing 
various characters to be met with in the streets of the imperial city, 
drawn from life for us by that clever artist, Mr. Barry. The en- 


graving is by Pierce. In the centre, and over the title, we have 
the bouquet vender, a well-known personage, not quite so attractive 
as the flower girl of Paris and Florence. To the left is the little 
boot-black, a representation of an out door trade of recent adop- 
tion. The number of these peripatetic polishers in New York is 
80 great as to awaken sad thoughts of the want of work among 
the humbler classes of the great city. On the other side is the 
“ginger-nut vender,” another local feature. The ‘‘ Broadway 
swell ”’ may be met with at any hour of the day after eleven A. M. 
He is the “glass of fushion and the mould of form” in his own 
estimation—a perfect exquisite, an all conquering Adonis. Pity 
he cannot hear the remarks on him that the ladies whisper to each 
other. On the other side of the page we have the well-known 
“Bowery boy,” in his fighting or fire costume, equally ready to 
“run wid der masheen,” or to plunge into the perilous mazes of a 
“muss.” On the lower line, we have the itinerant glazier, and 
the itinerant vender of letter paper, both faithful and characteristic 
types, and the blind beggar with his dog—a touching sketch, ap- 
pealing strongly to the feelings. New York presents as many 
subjects for the sketcher, almost, as Paris or London, and certainly 
as many choice originals. 


+ 


Parx Bensamin, Esq.—Weare pleased to see that this gentle- 
man has commenced the lecturing campaign with his accustomed 
vigor and success. He always interests and amuses his audience 
by his subject matter, while he charms them by his fine elocution. 
We perceive that he still continues his literary agency, securing 
publishers for authors, and making purchases of books for individ- 
uals and societies. His address is 49, 7th Avenue, New York city. 


Harp ro Piease.—One of the guests of the Montreal jubilee, 
who had been ridden hundreds of miles, feted like a prince, and 
treated like a nabob, all for the pleasure and honor of his com- 


pany, grumbled because he had to pay the sum of two shillings 
for eab hire. 


Deatn oy Prorrsson Hentz.—Professor Hentz, a French 
gentleman of varied accomplishments, and long a successful teach- 
er, died lately in Florida—not a year from the death of his accom- 
plished wife, Caroline Lee Hentz, the distinguished authoress. 


Cincixnat1.—Ballou’s Pictorial, which has heretofore been 
sold in Cincinnati at ten cents per copy, will henceforth be furnished 


> R. A. Duncan, agent, 162 Vine St. 


Puy Br a Mr. “Dalene of the London Times 
continues to bark at this country, we shall think of muzzlin’ De- 
lane (muslin de laine), 


+ 


Gsnrrovus.—A certain Irishman blasted rocks, and received 
board and half the noise for pay. 


BIG SHIPS, 


The tonnage of vessels has been enormously increased in two 
centuries. The vessels built that length of time ago would 
seem mere cockboats alongside of the inanimate monsters that now 
float the deep, and ef which the poet may well sing: 


Like levisthans afloat 
Lie their bulwarks on the tide.” 

It is in the tonnage of merchantmen particularly that the increase 
is apparent. Many of our business men remember when a vessel 
of six hundred tons was looked upon as a large ship, and now it 
is not unusual to launch a vessel of nineteen hundred and two 
thousand tons. In the beginning of the 17th century, a line-of- 
battle ship of 1400 tons was looked upon as a marvel. “ This 
year, 1510,” says an English chronicler, “‘the king built a most 
goodly ship for war, the keel whereof was 114 feet, and the cross 
beam 44 feet in length ; she will carry 64 pieces of great ordnance, 
and is of the burthen of 1400 tons. This royal ship is double- 
built, and is most sumptuously adorned within and without with 
all manner of carving, painting and rich gilding, being in all 
respects the greatest and goodliest ship ever built in England ; and 
this glorious ship the king gave unto his eldest son Henry, Prince 
of Wales.” It seems as if we moderns had reached the acme of 
ship-building, and made the most of navigation, remembering 
what old Purchas said of the ocean: “The sea covereth one-halt 
of this patrimonie of man-—thus should man at once loose half ot 
his inheritance, if the art of navigation did not enable him to 
manage this untamed beast, and with the bridle of the winds and 
saddle of his shipping, to make him serviceable.” 


+ 


REMEMBER! 


One more number of our paper will complete the volume for 
thé present year; and all whose subscriptions end at that time, 
will confer a particular favor upon us, by renewing at the earliest 
moment, in order that we may print an edition equal to the demand. 
We discontinue all subscriptions at the date to which payment has 


been made ; therefore, to ensure an unbroken receipt of the paper, 


immediate renewal is necessary. 

The forthcoming volume of our illustrated journal shall be the 
best that has ever yet appeared from this establishment. We have en- 
gaged some new and finished artists, who are added to our already 
large corps of designers, and several new and popular contributors 
to the literary department. Fresh spirit and new life will be im- 
parted to our pages.—“ Ballou’s Pictorial” and the “ Flag of our 
Union,” sent together to one address, for $4 per annum. 


Hosritat.—The new hospital for sailors at Chelsea, 
Mass., is progressing rapidly. It will be a fine structure. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this eity, by Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Edward D. Wadleigh to Miss Sophia M. 
Lage Ae by Kev. Dr. Kirk,’ “Mr. Ernest — to Miss Elizabeth Burnside: by Rev. 
Mr. Streeter, Mr Daniel Donohue to H Collins; by Les Mr. Stud- 
Charles S. Graves to Miss Lydis Emerson; Seth G. Hodges, Esq. to 
Louise C. Fairehild; by Kev. Mr. Bartol, Dr. George Hayward to Mrs. 
Mary Anu Binney; by Rev Mr. Skinner, Mr. Isaae W. Abbott to Mics Clara 
M. Lamson.—At East Boston, by Kev. Mr. Barry, Mr. E. W. Glover to Miss 
Elizabeth A. Mayo,—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Hempstead, Mr. Chester 
Cellins, of San Franciseo, to Miss Martha J. Noyes.— At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. 
Ryder, Mr. Samuel Payson, Jr. to Miss Abbie B. Morse.—At Milton, by Rev. 
Mr. Teele, Mr. Jeremiah T. Hunt to Miss Sophia M. Beal, of Boston.—At Wil- 
a ‘by Rev Mr. Tolman, Mr. Everet Harnden to ~ Julia A. Clemens 
of Andover.—At Danvers. ‘by ‘Rev. Mr. Chaffin, Mr. Albert H. Silvester. of 
this city, to Miss Caroline L. Johnson.— At Mariboro, by Kev. Mr. Alger, Mr. 
Joshua Pranab to Miss Eliza C. Butler.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Hor- 
ton, Mr. Timothy Holland to Miss Susan Lyle.—At Salisbury, by Ker. Mr. 
Byram, Mr. George W. Osgood, of Amesbury, to Miss Mary A. Woodman.— 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Oba Ww. Kichardron to Mies Sarah A. 
Webster.—At Clinton, by Kev. Mr. Bowers, Mr. James. Todd to Miss Jane Gray. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Sally, widow of the late Mr. Lebbeus Stetson, 72; Widow 
Eunice Cook, 15; Mrs. Nancy B., widow of the late Mr. Fitzhenry Homer, 48; 
Mr. James J. Rutledge, 20.—At Roxbury, Mrs. Elizabeth L., wife of Henry 
Washburne, Esq.—At Chelsea, Mrs. Mary F., wifeof Mr. W ila Calder, 23.— 
At West Cambridge, Mr. Joseph Pearson, formerly of Ipswich, 56.— At Water- 
town, Mr. Richard Sar ger, 88.—At Cohasset. Mrs Deliverance, wife of Capt. 
Henry Snow, 75.— At Swampscott, Mr. Forster Parrott. 67.—At Salem, Mrs. 
Mary Ann, wife of Mr. William H Parker, 20.—At Marblehead, Mrs. Mary 
A. Mitchell, 28 —At Boxford, Jacob Peabody, Esq., 78.—At Worcester, Mrs. 
Pamelia, wife of Mr. Charles ' Carlisle, 53; Mrs Elizabeth Defose, 38; Miss Sa- 
rah G Chamberlain, 31.—At Leicester, Mr. Austin Sprague, 24; Mrs. Ann 
Woodeock, 55.—At Lass Mr. Lewis Bemis, 59; Mrs. Lucey K. Hale, former- 
ly of Leicester, 34; Widow Thankful F. Woodis, formerly of Rutland, 89.—At 
Medfield, Col. Jobneon Mason, 89.—At Grafton, Miss Sabre Leland, 67.—At 
Fitehburg, Mra. Abby B. Thompson, 27; Miss Susan Louisa Haywood. 26.— 
At Lunenburg, Mr. John Goodrich, 45.—At New Dedford, Mra. Mary Brownell 
51.—At Springfield, Mr. Hiram Houghton, 92; Mr. Daniel Farrell, 93.—At 

Pittsfield, Mr. William H. Thompson, 40; Widow Sarah Francis, 89. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
DECEMBER. 


BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 


He’s come! he’s come! December's come! 
In the track of the waning year; 

And coldly whistle his chilly winds 
Through the forests so lonely and drear. 
The autumn fiower that in beauty bloomed, 

Through the Indian summer day, 
In silence has folded and scattered its leaves, 
And passed from the earth away. 


He’s come! he’s come! December’s come! 
With his sceptre of faded leaves— 
With his rustling robe and his frost-gemmed crown, 
Which the storm and the tempest weaves. 
While he rushes by on his pinions of wrath, 
Nor stops on the blighted plain; 
For dark are the clouds that loom on his path, 
And short is his dreary reign. 
He's come! he’s come! December's come! 
He hastens through forest and bower ; 
To scatter forward upon his track 
The remnants of leaf and flower. 
The old oak tree and the stately elm 
Bow low as he passes on. 
With murmurs like sounds from shattered harps, 
Whose music is dead and gone. 


He's come! he’s come! December's come! 
On his war-horse of wrath and strife ; 

And many a fiower at his touch shall fade 
From the beautiful garden of life; 

And many a lamb shall be missed from the fold 
Of affection and friendship true; 

Nor eer be found by the meadows green, 
Where the river of death runs through. 

He's come! he’s come! December’s come! 
O’er the chilling earth he steals 

Like a spirit borne from the icy north, 
With the winter at his heels. 

While far from his youth in the desert of time, 
Man findeth the fountain of tears; 

And mourns from the lonely depths of his heart, 
O’er the gloomy December of years. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SISTERS OF A KING. 


A TALE OF THE NINTH CENTURY. 


BY PHILIP HARRIS, JR. 


In the Rue de la Harpe, in one of the oldest “quartiers” of 
Paris, and not far from the renowned University of the Sorbonne, 
stand the ruins of the Palace of Julian—one of the many monu- 
ments of Roman skill and splendor which travellers in Europe 
may still admire. A hoary, wicked, old ruin falling away in frag- 
ments, as it stands there grimly shivering through the long winter 
nights, doorless and roofless, and deserted. 

Like all human greatness, it had its day, and a long and tedious 
one it was. One shudders to think of the crimes done within those 
walls. Julian the Apostate did perhaps the only great and vir- 
tuous deed that palace ever knew, when he resolved to rescue the 
empire from the tyranny of his own kinsman, and answered the 
call of his legions, who loudly proclaimed him emperor. Here 
were done the dark crimes, the fathomless turpitudes of the two 
first races of Gallic kings,—deeds to be told in whispers, and in 
Christian charity, to be soon forgotten. See! it was once a noble 
structure ; it is now an empty ruin. Even the towers that defend- 
ed it have passed away. I think they were conscious that now 
they had grown useless; so they shook, and tottered, and stood a 
little longer, nodding at each other across that vast deserted gar- 
den, till, one by one, they two fell, and men have almost forgotten 
them. 

I wander about in the Thermae, the spacious baths of the impe- 
rial household; I can even see the niches where the old marble 
bathing-tubs stood. As I stand surrounded by this desolation, 
fancy (willing artificer!) is busy about the men and women of 
long ago, who used to revel and quaff their Falernian in mirth 
and jollity at night, and bathed here the next morning—for the 
sick headache, perhaps. ‘Tastes differ; we of a better age laugh 
at the ancients, and, for our part, much prefer soda water or small 
beer to the strigil. Our posterity will use us no better, I dare say; 
our likes and dislikes will not be theirs ; our sublime will, perhaps, 
be their ridiculous. 

We are thinking of times long, long gone by. Ah! since those 
days, history has turned many a fresh leaf in the record, and cov- 
ered it oftenest with blood, and tears, and shame: how seldom 
with the golden annals of public and private virtue! 

When I visited the Palais des T'hermes, in 18—, it was with my 
learned friend L——e, a man devoted to literature, and an enthu- 
siastic antiquarian. We went over the ruins and the neighboring 
Hotel de Ciuny, that quaint old mouse-hole that all antiquity has 
contributed to fill with curious old rubbish ; and when we emerged ' 
again into the street, L——e said : 

“You have now seen a ruin which a Roman emperor’s heart 
would bleed to look upon. Who knows,” he added, musingly, 
“ but that may be their punishment in a world of retribution.” 

“Come, L——e,” said I, “you are a dreamer. We have yet 
an hour before our evening walk on the Boulevards; you, who 
_know all antiquity by heart—have you no legend of this old palace, 
to while it away pleasantly ¢” 

“That I have,” answered my companion, who has a true 
Frenchman's love for telling a story. “Come over to yonder 


cabaret with me, and, over a bottle of old Burgundy, I will tell 
you a legend of the Palais des Thermes.” 

When the buxom bar-maid had brought us our wine, and we 
had pledged each other—only once, my dear madam, I assure you, 
—my friend began as follows : 

“ Good old Charlemagne was dead and buried, and his son and 
heir, Louis le Debonnaire, was daily expected in the capital, where, 
one fine evening in February, in the year 814, a large crowd of 
burghers was collected in front of this old palace, even then called 
the Ancien Palais. People went into the street in those times, as 
they now make a point to read their morning paper, for the sake 
of keeping up with the events of the day. Every one asked his 
neighbor that evening, not without some visible anxiety, when the 
king might be expected to arrive. 

“ While the crowd was still on that subject, and a few others of 
lesser importance—a little of love-making, a good decal of gossip, 
and a very little bargaining, for we Frenchmen are adverse to 
business out of hours—” 

“ Which being interpreted,” I put in, “ means from cock-crow 
to curfew.” 

“Bah! don’t be disagreeable. Burgundy ?” and he pushed the 
decanter over to my side of the table. “ Well, while this respect- 
able crowd was thus variously engaged, two horsemen were seen 
riding towards the palace at a furious speed. Though they were 
clothed in complete armor, their raised vizors revealed counte- 
nances both handsome and manly. In those eventful days, when 
the honest burgher might, at any moment, see war at his very 
door, it needed only the clatter of hoofs to bring trades-people to 
their shop-doors, and the old women to their windows. They 
now stood on either side of the street, holding torches, and light- 
ing the way for the strangers as they rapidly sprung by to the 
palace gate. At their heels ran a ragged mob—the scum of 
Paris—cager for the news, and more still for their wonted dole at 
the hands of the new monarch. Meanwhile, the burghers indulged 
in every sort of curious conjecture as to this remarkable arrival. 

“* Our good king comes at last,’ said a corpulent old draper, 
—‘ the best king that ever wore a crown.’ 

“* Marry! you forget Charlemagne,’ answered his neighbor, an 
old man. at-arms in the late king’s service. 

“Charlemagne is dead and buried ; God rest his soul! I say, 
long life to good King Louis !’ 

“ As this dialogue was going on in one part of the crowd, ano- 
ther group were as intently engaged in their own speculations, at 
the opposite end of the facade. 

“Q, see, mama, how handsome our king is!’ exclaimed a pretty 
maid all in blushes. 

“Which one do you take to be the king, my pretty ?’ asked an 
old veteran, standing near her. 

“ «The fair-haired one, with the scarlet scarf.’ 

“* You've missed it for once, petite: it is only a knight.’ 

“* Mon Dieu! when will he come? asked the girl, impatiently. 

“ Now there stood just in front of her an honest jeweller, who 
had come out to air his politics, and had brought his better, and, 
by a good hundred-weight, his larger half with him. He heard 
the girl’s exclamation, and desirous of showing how much he 
knew of the profound secrets of the state, he forthwith began talk- 
ing at her to his wife. 

“* He will soon be here,’ said he; ‘these knights precede him 
but little.’ 

“The woman did not see her lord’s stratagem. 

“*Q, you want to seem to know everything,’ she said, some- 
what spitefully. ‘Did you not tell me those four horsemen who 
passed through our street yesterday came to announce that the 
king was at hand?” 

““* My dear,’ returned the jeweller, losing none of his compo- 
sure, but with the air of one who has not forgotten his ‘swashing 
blow,’—‘ my dear, you make me blush for your stupidity. ‘Those 
four were nothing but men-at-arms; these two are barons. I can 
assure you I have sold them jewelry more than once, and of a sort, 
too, that only suits your rich and noble young courtiers.’ 

“* And pray, sir, who are they ?’ timidly asked the little maid. 

* Tt was what Monsieur l’Orfevre wanted ; he turned to her with 
his blandest smile, and said, complacently : 

me one on the black charger was Lambert Odier, the three 
others—’ 

“*T didn’t mean the men-at-arms, stupid! I meant the two 
barons who buy so much jewelry of you.’ 

“*O—ah—I—I don’t know exactly. You see, one has so many 
customers, one doesn’t—one can’t—’ 

“The girl turned away with an air of vexation, and left our 
poor jeweller wishing his wife ten times as large as she was, so 
he might hide in a fold of her gown. 

“The knights had already alighted in the court of the palace. 
Thence they ascended wearily into the body of the building, where 
they were met by the grand seneschal of the palace—an officer 
then not yet called by a wrong name. He commanded the doors 
to be closed behind them, and himself led the way into the interior 
chambers, signing to the young men to follow him. His manner 
was so extraordinary and almost ominous that the knights looked 
at each other in amazement at such a strange reception. Ke- 
assured, however, by the recollection of the unusual favors the 
king had shown them, and by the royal letter of which they were 

the bearers to the seneschal, they followed him in silence. A long 
dark vaulted passage, with a very sensible descent, brought them 
to a low arched hall, dimly lighted by the torches of the attendants. 
Here the seneschal seated himself, and proceeded to ask the young 
men their names. 

“* Paul de Ligi,’ spoke the younger. And the other, in a man- 
ner and tone which showed he was not ashamed of his kindred, 
* Robert Count de Guerci, my lord,’ 


“<The king,’ said de Ligi, ‘tarries not long; he bade us an- 
nounce his coming, and we have not rested a moment since we 
first put foot to stirrup. So, my lord seneschal, you see before 
you two men as weary as a long ride could make them, and as 
hungry as wolves. Be pleased, therefore, to give orders for our 
entertainment, and let us have convenient apartments wherein to 
rest awhile. I promise you the king our master will not grudge 
you his thanks.’ 

“ The seneschal smiled grimly, without raising his eyes from the 
king’s letter, which he had been perusing. ' 

“* De Ligi is right,’ added Guerci, beginning to have doubts as 
to the meaning of this man’s conduct; “ and, if we are to judge 
from the unusual favors our king has designed to show us—’ 

“* You are my prisoners, my lords!’ broke in the seneschal, ris- 
ing abruptly. 

“* Prisoners !’ exclaimed the young men, at one breath. ‘ Why, 
and for what?’ 

“* Question your own consciences.’ 

“* But the king’s letter—’ 

“*Ts an order to guard you closely in separate dungeons.’ 

“* Divide us *—never!’ exclaimed the two friends. ‘Dost thou 
hear him, Guerci? They wish to divide us! We, who have lived 
thus long together! But we will rather die together !’ 

“The seneschal would be obeyed, however; so the guards tore 
the young men apart, and led them each to a separate cell in the 
subterranean prisons of the palace. 

“‘ Left alone in that prison, over whose vaulted roof the gardens 
of the royal residence extended, the thoughts of Paul de Ligi 
were anything but pleasant. He had left Paris only a year before, 
full of hope and in high favor with the monarch; a daughter of 
Charlemagne had even smiled on his love. Now he returned to 
be cast into a dungeon, where he had expected a far pleasanter 
durance. Did Rotrude know he was languishing in a prison? 
Perhaps at this very moment the princess might be walking over 
his living tomb, and thinking of him, little dreaming he was buried 
alive beneath. Nor was this all his trouble. To be separated, at 
such a moment, from his sworn brother-in-arms, made still dearer 
to him because he loved Rotrude’s sister—this it was that added 
the keenest poignancy to his grief. ‘O that he at least were here,’ 
exclaimed De Ligi, ‘that we might speak of them, and with our 
last breath mingle together their names and our sorrows !’ 

“ He rested his head on his hand, and remained long absorbed 
in bitter thought, from which a sudden sound of footsteps aroused 
him. The door opened, and Robert, leading a veiled lady by the 
hand, stood before him. 

“What means this t’ exclaimed Ligi, in surprise. 

“ Gilla—for it was she—raised her veil, and stood before him 
pale and trembling. 

“* Not a moment must be lost—’ 

“* But Rotrude 

“* My sister is near by; we knew your condition, and are here 
to save you.’ 

“* Come, Paul,’ put in Guerci, ‘help me, for Heaven's sake, to 
remove this slab. Behind it is a secret door, and Rotrude shall 
pay you for the trouble.’ 

“* But for love’s sake, lords, depart quickly. Should the king 
know of this, we are all lost.’ 

“* Alas!’ cried the count, bitterly, ‘the ashes of Charlemagne 
are yet warm in their urn, and Lonis rules us already with a rod 
of iron. Accursed is he who only knows how to punish !’ 

“«* Traitors !’ cried a terrible voice, as the door swung open, and 
from the secret passage, the king strode forth, leading the trembling 
Rotrude by the hand. 

Paul and Robert stood aghast ; the princesses had fallen on their 
knees, and raised their suppliant hands towards their brother. He 
stood over them, in an attitude of cold scorn. The king spoke at 
last : 

“*Ha! Count de Guerci, you doubt our clemency? and hé 
laughed that bitter laugh of his. ‘And you, sister Rotrude, pay 
me a poor compliment by flying in such horror at my approach. 
But come, we will be merciful. Your loves have not escaped me. 
Count de Guerci, you love Gilla; De Ligi, you, too, have the 
plighted faith of a daughter of Charlemagne. The altar awaits 
you. And now,’ continued the king, regardless of their expres- 
sions of gratitude,—‘ now, my brave knights, you shall don the 
rich armor which your king is pleased to offer you as a proof of 
his regard. You, my sisters, may go for the nuptial wreaths my 
foresight has provided.’ 

“ He motioned to the esquires who had brought in the armor to 
harness the knights. 

“ You may suppose Gilla and Rotrude were not long in return- 
ing. They found the two friends clothed in magnificent armor, 
and seated in two large arm-chairs. At their approach, they stirred 
not; at their call, they made no answer; at their touch, they no 
longer thrilled with pleasure. Paul and Robert were dead ! 

“In the year 1560, in excavating some of the ruins in the old 
garden, there was found a helmet of such peculiar construction 
that, on touching a spring on the outside, the vizor would shut 
herinetically, while the throat-piece closed upon the victim who 
wore it, producing immediate strangulation. Within this helmet 
was found the skull of a young man. A legend of a Venetian 
monk reveals this mystery ; but, whilst it tells this horrid tale, it 
goes on with the utmost serenity to give the son of Charlemagne 


| the usual name of Louis the Good-natured !” 


Lucus a non lucendo,’’ said I, 
“Exactly. And now, how do you like it?” asked L——e, 
draining his glass. 
“ Capital Burgundy, by Jove!” said I, looking over my glass 
at him. 
Humph!” 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The expenditures of the quartermaster’s department for the ar- 
my, for the last fiscal year, amounted to nearly $7,000,000. —— In 
the reign of Queen Margaret, of Scotland, the parliament passed 
an act, that any maiden lady, of high or low degree, should have 
the liberty to choose for a husband the man on whom she set her 
fancy. If a man refused to marry her, he was heavily fined, ac- 
cording to the value of his worldly- possessions. ——James D. 
Porter, of Louisville, Ky., stands seven feet nine inches in his 
stockings, and is said to be the tallest man in America. A 
gentleman residing in North Weymouth has a dog in his posses- 
sion that will betake himself to the water and secrete himself 
among a number of decoys arranged for the purpose, until a flock 
of wild ducks alight near him, when he will seize upon one of their 
number with his mouth, and convey it ashore to his master. —— In 
Greece, at the present day, so Mr. Baird tells us, the birth of a 
daughter is as much the subject of condolence, as the birth of a 
son is one of congratulation. —— Eighty-six Peruvian llamas ar- 
rived recently at Havana, having been imported for the Cuban 
authorities, by M. Rohen, @ Frénch naturalist. A considerable 
reward had been offered to the first person who should succeed in 
introducing these usefal animals into the island, where they are 
designed for beasts of burthen. —— Just out of the city of Mecca, 
where Mahomet was born in the year 751, is pointed out the hill, 
where, it is said, Abraham went to offer up Isaac, in the year 1871 
before Christ. This section of Minnesota, says the Henderson 
Democrat, is alive with the finest varieties of game. Deer, tur- 
keys, geese, prairie chickens, etc., abound to an extent satisfactory 
to the most eager sporismen. Almost every day wagon loads of 
wild fowls enter that place. —— The bird of paradise is a native 
of North Guinea, near the equator. They emigrate to Aroo in 
flights, but will not live in confinement.—— The Hartford Cou- 
rant is informed by several correspondents, that there are no less 
than twenty faro banks in full operation in that city, and that there 
is more gambling carried on there than in any city of its size in 
the Union. —— Boston glories justly in her schools. Her seventy- 
eight school-houses have cost $1,602,333, of which $149,733 was 
expended last year. —— Eight thousand returning emigrants have 
embarked at New York for Europe in the last six months—a con- 
siderable number of them, however, to visit their friends and in- 
duce them to return with them to this country. —— A locomotive 
was thrown from the track the other day, in Maine, by coming in 
contact with a moose which weighed a thousand pounds. —— The 
world is indebted to the Russian empire for one event of great im- 
portance. Religious toleration is proclaimed throughout the 
Turkish empire, and equal civil rights accorded to the Christians 
and the Mohammedans. —— Charles Dickens was once a strolling 
actor. —— The Circassians only consider a woman as of one half 
the value of a warrior; our fair readers will be shocked to hear, 
that the legal fine for slaying one is only one half the fine for 
killing a man.—— Throughout Italy horses are fed on good 
baked barley and coarse wheat bread, which is sliced with a knife, 
and given to them several times a day, when travelling. —— The 
noted post-office robber, Townsend, has again broke out of New- 
castle jail. He cut his irons, and broke a passage through the 
floor of the cell and is now at liberty. This is his third successful 


escape. 
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GROWTH OF NEW ORLEANS, 

The commerce of New Orleans, for the past year, has been 
larger than for any previous year. We also learn from the Cres- 
cent, that a large number of buildings are in the course of erection 
in that city, involving an expenditure of more than two millions of 
dollars. Among them are two splendid churches, two orphan asy- 
lums, one Jewish and one Catholic, a Mechanics’ Institute, one 
medical school, a Jewish Synagogue, a cotton press to cost about 
$150,000; a house for James Robb, to cost $75,000 ; several other 
houses, costing from $12,000 to $35,000 each, and a large number 
of stores, costing from $10,000 to $20,000 each. The new custom 
house will not be completed in several years ; it will cost $3,250,000. 
We are happy to record such unmistakable evidences of the pros- 
perity of New Orleans, one of the most patriotic and enterprising 
of American cities. 
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Sxarcuinc Tug Scriprures.—It has been asserted that no 
one ever read the Scriptures regularly and thoroughly without 
being, or becoming, not only religious, but sensible and consistent. 
Dr. Johnson said that Hume owned to a clergyman in the bishop- 
ric of Durham, that he had never read the New Testament with 
attention. People are very ready to attack what they do not 
understand. 


Dyinc Conression.—The infamous Cesar Borgia, on his 
death-bed, exclaimed :—“ I have provided, in the course of my 
life, for everything except death ; and now, alas, I am to die, al- 
though entirely unprepared.” ° 
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Lanovace.—Language is the amber in which a thousand pre- 
cious thoughts have been safely embedded and preserved. So 
says Trencli—and you can’t “ open that trench” without digging 
up something valnable. 


Litre §1ns.—A little hole in a ship sinks it; so a little sin 
sometimes produces a man’s utter ruin. We should guard against 
“ small vices,” as well as great errors, 

Trun PutLosopny.—Joseph Bonaparte wrote to his brother, 
the emperor, “ All is vanity except a good conscience and self- 
respect.” 


Wayside Gatherings. 

A woman in Salem, Mass., recently died in four hours from the 
effects of a spider bite. 

Mrs. Ruth Pennington died from the effects of a severe fit of 
sneezing, in Baltimore. 

The London Daily News thinks it probable that Queen Victoria 
will soon visit Canada. 

The pacha of Egypt has made a contraet with a French house 
to light Alexandria with gas. 

Malle. Taglioni, younger sister of the great dancer, has a 
peared successfully at Berlin as an actress. , . 

The Prussian government, by a new decree, 
against any one selling poison, by which life is lost. 

Gov. Clark has pardoned Sylvanus Butler, of Utica, who was 
sentenced to three years in the State prison for passing counterfeit 
money. 

A man named S. H. Patterson was shot in the streets of Charles- 
ton ee Lynes. The shooting was caused by an ordinary 
quarrel. 

Miss Louisa Reeder, the actress and authoress, is no longer Miss 
Reeder, having married a wealthy gentleman in Baltimore. She 
is now Mrs. Doctor Wright. 

Joseph Ockes recently shot and killed his step-brother, William 
Sylvester, in Baltimore, for insulting his sisters and a young lady 
who was paying them a visit. 

It is a mistake to suppose that newspapers are printed for 
amlsement, and that printers deem it a comin res a friend 
begs half a dozen to give away. 

A farmer returning home in his wagop, after delivering a load 
of corn, is a more certain sign of national prosperity, than a noble- 
man riding in his chariot to the opera. 

The first bank was established by the Lombard Jews, A. D., 
808. The word bank is derived from banco—a bench, which was 
erected in the market-place for the exchange of money. 

A man of sound mind and temperate habits recently hung him- 
self in the woods near Poughkeepsie, New York, because of some 
hard words with his family about sleeping accommodations. 


A little son of Mr. J. D. Martin, of Greene county, Iil., was so 
badly gored by a vicious beast, lately, that he died from his inju- 
= The horn of the animal penetrated his skull just above the 
eft eye. 

A Washington letter says that contracts for deepening the Mis- 
sissippi have been concluded with Messrs. Craig & Kighton, of 
Kentucky. They contract to execute the work, and maintain it 
four years and a half, for $320,00v. 

Charlotte Smith and Louis Hines—the former twenty and the 
latter fourteen years of age—have been sentenced in Pittsburg, 
Pa., to nearly three years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary, for 
setting fire to one of the dormitories of the House of Refuge, in 
which they were inmates. 

Jack Cross, alias Jack Morrison, who has for several years past 
resided at Madison, Orange county, ‘l'exas, and whose hands are 
stained with the murder of some half dozen human beings, includ- 
ing one William Sutherland, of that parish, three years ago, was 
lately arrested in an interior town of Louisiana. 


One of the first young men in Paris has been obliged to fly the 
country in consequence of heavy losses—a million of frances, it is 
said—by gambling at one of the fashionable clubs—debts his family 
refuse to pay. He is said to be en roufe for the Fitth Avenue. 
Surely, some New York lady will take pity on him. 

M. Cabet, founder of the Icarian community at Nauvoo, died at 
St. Louis, of an attack of apoplexy. M. Cubet’s name has been 
brought prominently before the public within the past four or tive 
years, in connection with his new socialistic enterprise, and he has 
been subjected to much criticism and animadversion. 

A powder horn was discovered lately on one of the “ Hunting 
Islands,” near the mouth of the Morgan River, in South Carolina, 
marked “Randolph.” It is the only trace ever discovered of the 
revenue cutter Hamilton, Captain Randolph, which was lost, with 
all hands, off Charleston Bar, in 1853, and never heard of. 


A most singular suicide is mentioned by the Eastport (Me.) pa- 
pers, as having occurred in that city. A Mr. Norton, butcher, 
had been missing for some hours, and after a diligent search was 
made, he was found in a hogshead of water, with his hands tied 
behind him. In this position he had termi:mated his existence. 

A Pittsburg (Pa.) paper calculates the loss to the merchants, 
manufacturers, mechanics and mariners of that city, since last June, 
by the suspension of river navigation, is not less than $1,500,000, 
and pertinently inquires, “ What might have been done with that 
much money, if applied to the improvement of the Ohio River ?” 


death 


The Parisians have been amused of late by a man who walks 
on the water. He is supported by small air-tight boxes strapped 
to his feet, and has a pole in his hands, with a bladder at each 
end, with which he touches the water, and restores his equilibrium 
when about to tip over. He walks with the greatest apparent ease 
up and down the Seine. 

In Camden, N. J., a Mr. and Mrs. Frost have been arrested on 
the horrible charge of causing the death of one of their owa off- 
spring. ‘They had been interrogated, it is said, on several occa- 
sions, in reference to the disappearance of their child, and failing 
to give any satisfactory answer, search was instituted, and an in- 
fant answering the one in question was found dead in a basket on 
the Cooper’s Creek Road. 

A German in Patterson, N.J., named Frederick, committed 
suicide by drowning, on account of disappointment in love. He 
made money enough in this country to send for his girl trom Ger- 
many; and after her arrival here postponed his marriage till he 
had money enough for a nice wedding. Meantime, his lady-love 
became acquainted with another German, and got married, where- 
upon Frederick drowned himself. 

Some “man of the world” gives the following rule for the ob- 
servance of young married ladies :—‘ Loll in bed until eleven, 
A.M., and have your toast and coffee a la Grecque. Rise at one, 
and adorn yourself to attend the most fushionable church. Be 
sure everything you wear is of the very latest style, otherwise 

is no necessity for your going. A person who does not cre- 
ate surprise and nuinberless remarks in pussing up the aisle, is not 
worthy of notice from any one.” 


A scuffle in Trenton, N. J., lately, resulted fatally. Joshua 
Rawnsley, the deceased, and George Rotherham, were romping 
-naturedly, but roughly. Rawnsley ran into a tavern, where 
erham followed him. In going out, Rotherham gave him 2 
push backwards; he fell and struck his head on the curb-sione, 
causing concussion of the brain and death. Rotherham, as soon 
as he heard of Rawnsley’s death, immediately left the city. If 
captured, he will probably be exonerated from all criminality in 


the case, it being accidental, 


Foreign Items. 


Carlyle is about to write a life of Washington. 
select a nobler subject. 

Jules Gerard, the lion-killer, bas been robbed of 70,000 francs 
confided to him by a friend to buy land in Algeria. 

Suicide has been extremely prevalent the present season, in 
France. Six persons killed themselves in one day in Paris. 

The accounts of the recent earthquake in Egypt were exagge- 
rated. At Cairo, however, much alarm was felt. Among other 
incidents, Mdlle. Rachel rushed from the house in her night dress. 

The “Schiller Society,” in Germany, has purchased the house 
in which the poet lived, in Gohlis, for a sum of $2000; the build- 
ing is an old tumble-down tenement, and has long been offered 
for sale. 

It is said that Maximilian, of Bavaria, has recently shown a 
great interest in geological matters, and under his auspices, in the 
various quarries of his kingdom, many curious and beautiful petri- 
factions have been brought to light. 

New apples of extraordinary excellence have been discovered in 
the Crimea—one of which keeps until July, and an autumn apple, 
thought to be the best ever tasted in any country. They will 
doubtless find their way to America and England. 

Some soldiers, who were firing a Minie rifle at a target at Mag- 
deburg, at a distance of 1000 paces, hit and mortally wounded a 
laborer at work 700 beyond. <A sheep was accidentally 
—— in England with the Enfield rifle, from a distance of 2500 


He could not 


The Journal de Constantinople announces that in a battle fought 
on the river Kuban, the Russians left 16 guns and 800 prisoners 
in the hands of the Circassians. It is also announced that the 
Rassians have been driven back from the river Kuban, with the 
loss of many men and guns. 


Sands of Gold. 


.+.. No good writer was ever long neglected; no great man 
overlooked by men equally great. Impatience is a proof of inferior 
strength, and a destroyer of what little there may be.—Landor. 

..+. It is sometimes quite enough for a man to feign ignorance 
of that which he knows, to gain the reputation of knowing that of 
which he is ignorant.— Zudlleyrand. 

.+ee Of all studies, the most delightful and the most useful is 
biography. The seeds of great events lie near the surface ; histo- 
rians delve too deep for them. No history was ever true.—Landor. 

.++. The proverbial wisdom of the populace at gates, on roads, 
and in markets, instructs the attentive ear of him who studies 
man, more fully than a thousand rules ostentatiously arranged.— 
Lavater. 

-... To me the progress of society consists in nothing more 
than in bringing out the individual, in giving him a consciousness 
of his own being, and in quickening him to elevate and strengthen 
his own mind.— Channing. 

.... Aim at perfection in everything, though in most things it 
is unattainable. However, they who aim at it, and persevere, will 
come much nearer to it than those whose laziness and despondency 
make them give it up as unattainable.—Chestersield. 

.... Now and then you meet with a person so exactly formed 
to please, that he will gain upon every one that hears or beholds 
him; this disposition is not merely the gift of nature, but fre- 
quently the effect of much knowledge of the world, and a com- 
mand over the passions.— Addison. 
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Joker's Budget. 


There is one evil that doctors in length of time do effectually 
cure us of—and that is, the faith we place in their nostrums. 

The lady whose dress was too dirty to wear, and not dirty 
enough to be washed, had a matter of serious import to decide. 

A newspaper was started not long ago, the first number of 
which contained a letter from a correspondent, who signed himself 
“a constant reader.” 

An Irishman, who lived in an attic, being asked what part of 
the house he occupied, answered :—‘If the house were turned 
topsy-turvy, 1’d be livin’ on the first flure !” 

We see advertised as for sale by a certain firm, “ Candles for 
City Consumption.” This, we presume, is a new method of pre- 
paring cod liver oil as a remedy for consumption. 

Wise persons, when they take advice, go to a physician, but 
fools go to a quack—and the large disproportion between the two 
classes explains why so many quacks make their fortunes, whilst 
many a clever physician starves. 

A friend of ours says that he has been without money so long, 
that his head aches “ready to split” when he tries to recollect 
how a silver dollar looks. He says the notion that “we live in a 
world of change,” is a great fallacy. 

A late celebrated judge, who stooped very much when walking, 
had a stone thrown at him one day, which fortunately passed over 
him without hitting him. ‘Turning to his friend, he remarked :— 
“ Had I been an upright judge, that might have caused my death!” 


DOLLAR. 


WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


(> There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of 
Baillou’s Dollar Monthly. 

(> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations also em- 
beliish each number. 

Q>> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for the un- 
precedented price of one dollar! 

{>> It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

>> In all respects it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

(> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sixteen years experience 
on the Boston press. 

{> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscellany, 
wit and humor. 

(> Each number contains original articles from more than twenty regular 
contributors. 

tG> Thou ppshiied but two years, it has hed the ext li 
culation of 68,000 copies! 

(> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the Magazine for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers and 
eight doWars, at one time, shall receive the ninth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
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No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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